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REPORT. 


In  conformity  with  a  statute  of  the   State,   and  a  custom 
which  has  become  indispensable,  the  School  Committee  of 
the  Town  of  West  Roxbury  offer  their  first  Annual  Report. 
They  do  so  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  them.     They  believe 
that  there  is  no  office,  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  of  greater 
moment,  or  more  productive  of  good  or  evil.     The  character 
of  a  generation  is  in  their  hands,  and  the  welfare  of  a  com- 
munity is,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  their  zeal  and 
fidelity.     The  powers  given  to  them  by  the  State  and  Town, 
if  neglected  or  abused,  may  entail  consequences  disastrous  to 
the  well  being  of  society  ;  or,  if  rightly  and  faithfully  em- 
ployed, may  be  instrumental  in  securing  to  the  future,  an  in- 
telligent, well-informed,  and  orderly  population.     We  trust 
it  will  not  be  considered  irrelevant  or  presumptuous,  if,  in  re- 
linquishing a  charge  which  by  some  of  us  will  not  be  renewed, 
we  endeavor  to  impress  upon  our  constituents,  how  essential 
it  is  to  exert  a  careful  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  School 
Committee.     The  office  is  not  one  for  the  exercise  of  favor- 
itism, and  the  partialities  or  repugnancies  which  arise  from 
political  or  sectarian  prejudices,  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
paramount  consideration,  that  the  selection  involves  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  good  education  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  extended 
to  our  children.     Those,  therefore,  should  be  elected,  whose 
peculiar  qualifications  fit  them  for  the  work,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  party  or  sect  will  not  make  them  alike  unmindful  of 
the  public  good  and  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
wisely  prohibit  the  introduction  of  questions  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  legitimate  course  of  school  instruction. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  can  report  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  West  Roxbury  are  in  good  condition,  although 
they  have  not   all  reached  that  point  of  excellence  which 
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enables  us  to  speak  of  them  with  uniform  commendation. 
Whatever  deficiencies  we  have  noticed  may,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, be  attributed  to  causes  which  are  not  likely  to  be  per- 
manent ;  and  as  they  have  not  been,  wholly,  within  the  control 
of  those  who  have  the  management,  we  refrain  from  indicat- 
ing particular  cases,  or  instituting  comparisons  which  might 
elevate  some  by  an  implied,  though  perhaps  undeserved,  cen- 
sure on  others.  Where  failing  arises  from  negligence  or 
incapacity,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is,  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  teacher.  There  should,  in  this  case,  be  no 
false  delicacy  or  misplaced  commiseration.  Our  school  sys- 
tem was  instituted  for  the  education  of  children,  not  for  the 
support  of  incompetent  instructors  ;  and  the  charity  which 
endures  the  latter,  commits  a  gross  act  of  injustice,  violating 
both  faith  and  duty  to  the  former.  But  there  are  often  reasons 
for  judging  kindly  any  apparent  defect,  making  it  proper  to 
encourage,  rather  than  condemn,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
redeem,  when  circumstances  have  opposed  well  intended  ex- 
ertions. 

The  Schools,  which  have  been  under  our  supervision,  are 
as  follows  : 

Two  Grammar  Schools — -The  Oentral  and  Westerly. 

The  Central,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  containing  202  pupils,  con- 
sists of  four  divisions,  each  of  which  has  one  teacher. 

The  First  Division  is  taught  by  Mr.  Dodge,  the  Principal, 
and  has  51  boys. 

The  Second  Division,  under  Miss  Radford,  has  55  pupils, 
viz :  36  girls  and  19  boys. 

The  Third  Division,  under  Miss  Clark,  has  53  boys. 

The  Fourth  Division,  under  Miss  James,  has  43  girls. 

This  School  House  is  a  fine  building,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  full  to  overflow- 
ing ;  and  the  mingling  of  girls  and  boys,  in  one  of  the  divisions, 
is  objectionable,  but  is  at  present  unavoidable.  Additional 
accommodation  is  required  in  that  portion  of  the  town,  for 
one  hundred  girls  ;  and  a  building  for  two  divisions  would  be 
immediately  filled. 

The  Westerly  School,  in  the  West  Parish,  has  two  divisions 
containing  83  pupils. 

The  First  Division,  under  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Principal,  has 
41,  viz  :  16  girls  and  25  boys. 

The  Second  Division,  under  Miss  Metcalf,  has  42,  viz  :  21 
girls  and  21  boys. 
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This  House  is  sufficient  for  the  present,  but  it  is  in  a  very 
wet  situation,  and  requires  substantial  drains  to  keep  the 
water  from  the  cellar,  which  will,  if  neglected,  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  building  and  furnace. 

There  are  seven  Primary  Schools,  viz : 

No.  1,  at  Village  Hall,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  kept  by  Miss  Ath- 
erton,  has  41  pupils,  viz :   17  girls  and  24  boys. 

No.  2,  at  Village  Hall,  kept  by  Miss  Taft,  has  41,  viz :  20 
girls  and  21  boys. 

These  rooms  are  hired,  and  as  the  building  has  several 
times  changed  owners,  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  permanency  of  any  arrangement.  Should  it  be  purchased 
by  the  town  for  school  purposes,  some  important  improve- 
ments in  it  will  be  necessary. 

No.  3,  on  the  Turnpike,  nearly  opposite  Green  Street,  kept 
by  Miss  Jordan,  has  41  pupils,  viz  :  20  girls  and  21  boys. 

This  house  is  new,  and  answers  the  object  for  which  it 
was  designed.  It  has  two  stories,  one  only  of  which  is  occu- 
pied, leaving  a  vacant  room,  which  will,  however,  soon  be 
wanted  for  the  fast  growing  population  in  its  vicinity. 

No.  4,  at  Nute's  Corner,  opposite  the  Toll  Gate,  Railroad 
Station,  kept  by  Miss  Goldsmith,  has  40  pupils,  viz:  20  girls 
and  20  boys. 

The  position  of  this  building  is  highly  objectionable,  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  Providence  and  Dedham  Railroads,  and 
subject  to  the  annoyance  of  trains  very  frequently  passing. 
Not  only  is  the  quiet  of  the  school  continually  interrupted, 
but  the  children  are  exposed  to  danger  that  requires  great  cir- 
cumspection in  passing  to  and  from  their  daily  duties.  The 
building  having  originally  been  a  workshop,  and  an  addition 
made  to  it,  it  would  ill  bear  removal,  and  it  would,  probably, 
be  better  to  allow  it  to  return  to  its  former  uses,  and  erect  a 
proper  structure  in  a  less  exposed  but  equally  convenient  sit- 
uation. 

No.  5,  in  lower  Canterbury,  corner  of  Bourne  street,  kept 
by  Miss  Larkin,  has  19  scholars — viz  :  12  girls  and  7  boys. 

This  building  is  small  and  badly  ventilated,  but  as  the 
numbers  are  few,  the  necessity  of  a  change  is  not,  at  present, 
apparent. 

No.  6,  in  Upper  Canterbury,  near  Taft's  tavern,  kept  by 
Miss  Colburn,  has  24  scholars — viz  :  8  girls  and  16  boys. 

This  house  is  in  miserable  condition,  and  utterly  unfit  for 
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school  purposes.  It  is  old  and  leaky,  small  and  comfortless^ 
and  it  is  wrong  to  suffer  children  and  teacher  to  remain  in  it. 
It  is  not  worth  repairing,  and  had  better  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  a  proper  building  can  be  erected. 

No.  7,  is  in  Spring  street,  so  called,  near  the  upper  Meeting 
House.  It  is  kept  by  Miss  Morse,  and  has  40  pupils — viz  : 
18  girls  and  22  boys. 

This  building  is  new  and  in  good  order. 

There  is  another  School  House  on  Brush  Hill  Turnpike, 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  West 
Roxbury  ;  but  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  children  who 
attended  it  belong  to  this  town,  we  have  closed  the  school, 
giving  notice  to  the  city  of  Roxbury,  which  is  more  inter- 
ested in  its  continuance. 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  are  285 
pupils  in  the  two  grammar  schools,  of  whom  169  are  boys 
and  116  girls. 

In  the  seven  Primary  Schools  there  are  246  pupils,  of 
whom  131  are  boys  and  115  girls,  making  the  whole  number 
of  children,  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  531. 

We  do  not  of  course  include  the  Eliot  High  School,  that 
not  coming  within  our  jurisdiction. 

An  appropriation  of  $6,000  will  be  necessary  on  account 
of  ordinary  expenses,  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  fuel,  and 
contingencies. 

Besides,  the  town  requires  a  building  for  two  divisions  of 
girls,  at  Jamaica  Plain,,  a  Primary  School  House  for  No.  4, 
now  at  Nute's  Corner,  and  one  for  No.  6,  near  Taft's.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  three  will  cost  $10,000 — viz  :  $6,000  for 
the  Grammar  School,  and  $4,000  for  the  two  Primaries. 

The  salaries  of  Teachers  are  as  follows : — 
Principal  of  the  Central  School,     -      -       $1,000     per  ann. 
Principal  of  the  Westerly,    -     -     -  -     900         " 

Teacher  of  2d  Division  of  the  Central,  -  300  " 
All  other  teachers  in  grammar  schools,  each  275  " 
Teachers  in  primary  schools,  each,      -       -     225         " 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  good  schools  with  poorly  paid  in- 
structors ;  and  we  believe  it  is  sound  policy  to  secure  the  best 
services  by  paying  the  best  price.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
class  who  earn  their  bread  with  more  labor  and  privation. 
Their  daily  and  monotonous  round  of  duties  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  virtues,  not  common  to  mortal  beings.  They 
have  to  encounter  all  shades  of  character,  and  to  reconcile 
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the  discordant  materials  collected  from  every  variety  of  do- 
mestic life.  They  are  expected  to  counteract  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  unhappy  homes,  to  perfect  a  work  which  parents 
have  neglected,  and  to  bring  about  results  which  demand  a 
miraculous  interposition.  The  school  house  is  often  consi- 
dered a  laboratory,  where  diversified  powers  are  to  be  fused 
into  one  common  intelligence  ;  and,  having  been  subjected  to 
this  equalizing  process,  may  be  turned  back  upon  society  as 
uniform  parts  of  one  complete  whole.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  machinery  of  the  study  room  can  perform  what  family 
discipline  has  failed  to  do,  and  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be 
condemned  if  he  does  not  succeed  where  father  and  mother 
have  despaired.  Under  his  magic  wand,  the  rude,  turbulent 
boy  is,  at  once,  to  become  a  pattern  of  gentleness  and  obedi- 
ence, and  the  sluggish  intellect  be  quickened  into  immediate 
inspiration  :  the  roughest  ingredients  are  to  be  changed  to 
polished  courtesy,  and  heavy-headed  idleness  into  a  walking 
encyclopa?dia. 

The  office  of  teacher  is,  too  frequently,  either  understood 
imperfectly,  or  judged  uncharitably.  It  seems  open  to  uni- 
versal complaint,  and  the  faults  of  parents  and  children  are 
comforted  by  saddling  it  with  the  burthen  of  responsibility. 
It  is  paid  to  make  the  rising  generation  perfect ;  and  if  it  fails 
in  attaining  that  rather  elevated  standard,  there  is  grumbling 
that  the  public  do  not  get  the  worth  of  their  money. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  member  of  society,  than  a  good 
school  instructor.  To  form  such,  there  must  be  a  reunion  of 
qualities  rarely  found  in  one  individual.  To  intellectual  ac- 
quirement there  must  be  added  a  peculiar  faculty  of  impart- 
ing it,  and  to  authority.,  a  rigid  impartiality  ;  good  judgment 
must  be  allied  to  good  temper,  and  untiring  industry  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  patience  that  is  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tions. F  or  the  services  of  such  a  man,  or  woman,  no  price 
is  exorbitant,  and  the  people  that  secures  them,  may  consider 
them  cheaply  bought  at  any  cost. 

Our  Public  Schools  are  the  honest  boast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  their  influence  is  felt  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  this 
broad  land.  Strangers  from  the  old  world,  look  on  them  as 
our  distinctive  monuments ;  and  our  countrymen  from  distant 
states,  seeing  in  them  the  main  spring  of  our  prosperity,  study 
their  operation,  that  communities,  just  emerging  from  the  wil- 
derness, may  be  benefited  by  their  genial  example.  It  should 
foe  the  pride  and  duty  of  every  town  to  maintain  this  glorious 
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reputation ;  and  whatever  can  secure,  or  add  to  the  already 
established  means  of  education,  should  be  poured  out  with  no 
grudging  hand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more  general  interest 
manifested  in  our  schools,  and  that  parents  do  not  more  fre- 
quently exercise  a  supervision  over  their  condition,  and  bring 
to  their  aid  a  cordial  co-operation.  It  is  encouraging,  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  to  feel  that  there  is  sympathy  for  their 
labors,  and  that  their  efforts  and  proficiency  are  justly  appre- 
ciated. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  noble  in- 
stitutions, might  be  productive  of  much  good,  by  confirming 
a  conviction  of  their  utility,  and  creating  a  zeal  for  their  ad- 
vancement. No  one  can  watch  their  progress,  without  bles- 
sing the  wisdom  which  has  originated  and  sustained  them. 
They  are  raising  up  those  who  will  worthily  bear  up  the 
fabric  of  society,  securing  for  the  future  more  than  our  ances- 
tors could  do  for  us.  And  it  may  be  cheering,  to  whoever 
watches,  with  troubled  gaze,  the  fast  flowing  tide  of  immi- 
gration, to  turn  to  the  slow  and  silent  process  of  the  school 
room,  where  the  ignorant  child  of  the  alien  is  tranformed  to 
the  useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 

Far  beyond  all  questions  of  temporary  expediency — far 
more  important  than  the  political  excitements,  which  agitate 
us  with  periodical  convulsions  —  far  higher  than  all  physical 
improvements,  is  the  great  moral  safeguard  of  Education.  If 
that  is  cherished  and  protected,  no  matter  what  clouds  settle 
around  us.  Through  storm  and  darkness  we  shall  yet  see  the 
sunshine  of  God. 

In  surrendering  our  trust,  we  commend  this  great  and  holy 
cause  to  your  justice,  liberality,  and  patriotism. 

G.  R.  RUSSELL. 
THEO.  DUNN, 
G.  REYNOLDS, 
West  Roxbury,  March,  1852,  S.  M.  ALLEN. 
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Another  municipal  year  is  passing  away,  and  the  servants 
of  the  people  are  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  our  form  of  government  is, 
its  system  of  accountability.  It  is  considered  the  duty  of 
every  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  on  surrendering 
his  trust,  to  render  an  account,  and  give  good  reasons  for  his 
action.  This  duty  is  especially  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
guardians  of  the  public  schools,  requiring  them  to  lay  before 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  an  annual  detailed  report  of 
those  institutions  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  so  much  depend.  In  obedience  to  this 
statute,  the  School  Committee  of  West  Roxbury  submit  the 
following  report. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  public  schools  of  the  town 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  that,  during  the  year,  their 
progress  has  been  marked  and  decided. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Town,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  "  Village 
Hall "  was  purchased,  and  the  two  lower  rooms  were  en- 
larged and  suitably  prepared  for  school  purposes;  these  rooms 
are  occupied  by  two  divisions  of  girls,  under  the  charge  of  an 
able  and  experienced  female  teacher,  supplying  a  want  long 
felt, — the  formation  of  a  separate  school  for  girls.  A  neat  and 
commodious  building  has  also  been  erected  on  Poplar  street, 
near  Taft's  tavern,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  primary 
school  in  that  vicinity,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 

While  we  regret  the  loss  of  several  efficient  and  well  tried 
teachers,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  their  places  have  been 
worthily  filled,  and,  as  a  body,  those  who  now  have  the 
charge  of  our  schools  possess  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  are  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  with  success 
the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

While  your  Committee  have  been  fully  aware  of  their 
responsibility,  and  have  endeavored  with  fidelity  and  impar- 
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tiality  to  discharge  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  they  are 
well  aware  that  a  perfect  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in  this 
widely  extended  territory,  under  their  present  organization,  is 
an  impossibility  ;  and  they  trust  that  those  hereafter  chosen 
to  this  important  office,  may  have  more  time  and  opportunities 
at  their  command  for  advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  common 
schools. 

The  public  schools  of  West  Roxbury  are  divided  into  two 
classes, — grammar  and  primary.  There  are  three  of  the 
former,  and  six  of  the  latter.  The  central  grammar  school 
is  composed  of  boys  only  ;  it  contains  at  the  present  time 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  is  taught  by  one  male 
and  two  female  teachers. 

The  Village  Hall  grammar  school,  consisting  of  girls  only, 
numbers  upwards  of  one  hundred  pupils,  and  is  under  the 
care,  of  two  female  teachers.  The  westerly  grammar  school 
(of  both  sexes)  numbers  about  ninety  scholars,  and  has  one 
male  and  one  female  teacher. 

For  the  three  grammar  schools  we  have  therefore  seven 
teachers,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars ;  an 
average  of  more  than  fifty  to  each  teacher. 

Of  the  six  primary  schools,  three  are  located  on  or  near 
Jamaica  Plain  village,  one  is  in  Spring  street,  one  in  upper 
and  one  in  lower  Canterbury,  so  called. 

These  number  at  this  time,  say  three  hundred  girls  and 
boys,  from  five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  are  taught  by 
seven  female  teachers,  averaging  more  than  forty  to  each 
teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  on  Jamaica  Plain  a  classi- 
cal and  high  school  for  both  sexes.  It  is  composed  of  two 
departments,  has  two  teachers,  and  about  fifty  scholars.  This 
school,  although  free  to  the  public,  does  not  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Town  Committee.  It  is  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  is  supported  from  the  income  of  a  fund 
left  for  the  purpose,  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  over 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  and  impartially  as  possible, 
state  the  condition  and  prospects  of  each  school.  We  intend 
to  say  what  we  think  to  be  true,  our  opinion  being  formed 
not  from  a  single  visit  or  examination,  but  being  the  result 
of  all  the  visits  which  our  time  has  allowed  us  to  make. 
We  hope  that  our  conclusions  will  lead  to  higher  excellence, 
and  promote  greater  watchfulness  and  exertion. 
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CENTRAL    GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 

LEVI    DODGE,  PRINCIPAL. 
REBECCA    DRAKE    AND    C.    F.   ATHERTON,    ASSISTANTS. 

This  is  the  largest  school  in  town,  and  has  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Dodge, 
the  principal,  has  long  been  known  in  our  community,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  central  school  some  four  or  five 
years.  He  is  universally  respected  as  an  excellent  teacher  and 
good  citizen,  and  the  school  under  his  care  has  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  In  our  official  connection  with  this  gentleman, 
we  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  alacrity  he  has  mani- 
fested in  carrying  out  any  suggestions  thought  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  school. 

During  the  last  quarter  Mr.  Dodge  has  not  enjoyed  his  usual 
health.  This  will  in  part  account  for  the  fact,  that  his 
division  at  the  annual  examination  did  not  quite  come  up  to 
its  usual  standard.  The  exercises,  although  generally  good, 
were  not  characterized  by  their  customary  accuracy  and 
promptness.  We  would  mention  also  that  circumstances  have 
obliged  the  teacher  during  the  winter,  to  make  an  unfavorable 
classification  of  his  pupils.  This  evil  will  be  immediately  rem- 
edied by  the  promotions  to  be  made  from  the  second  division, 
when  we  expect  to  see  the  school  resume  its  usual  character  for 
order,  promptness  and  progress.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Dodge  to  declamation  and  composition. — 
We  listened  with  pleasure  to  several  of  these  exercises,  which 
we  trust  will  continue  to  receive  their  full  share  of  attention. 

The  second  division  of  this  school  is  taught  by  Miss  Drake, 
who  has  been  in  our  employ  about  one  year  ;  it  numbers  fifty- 
three  boys,  forty  of  whom  were  present  at  the  examination. 
Miss  Drake,  during  the  time  she  has  been  connected  with  this 
school,  has  shown  herself  perfectly  qualified  for  her  station. 
She  has  won  the  confidence  of  both  parents  and  pupils,  and 
in  the  general  management  of  her  division,  given  satisfaction 
to  the  Committee.  At  the  annual  examination,  the  order  was 
excellent  and  the  exercises  were  marked  by  correctnecs  and 
precision  ;  the  reading  we  were  much  pleased  with,  as  also 
several  pieces  of  declamation.  Two  or  three  pieces  of  com- 
position were  read,  which  were  quite  creditable  to  their 
young  authors.  Both  writing  and  the  drawing  of  maps  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  and  the  specimens  shown  exhib- 
ited commendable  progress.     The  various  exercises  passed  off 
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pleasantly,  and  left  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
present. 

The  third  division  is  kept  by  Miss  Atherton,  who  formerly 
taught  No.  1,  primary.  She  has  had  charge  of  this  school 
about  four  months,  and  under  her  management  a  gradual  but 
marked  improvement  has  taken  place.  This  division  is  the 
first  grade  above  the  primary  school,  and  numbers  fifty  boys, 
The  several  classes  went  through  their  various  recitations  in 
reading  and  spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography,  with  great 
promptness  and  accuracy  at  the  examination,  and  gave  satis- 
factory evidence  of  being  thoroughly  and  properly  taught. 
Quietness  and  order  pervaded  the  school -room,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  boys  was  every  way  commendable. 

On  account  of  increasing  numbers,  the  formation  of  a  new 
division  will  soon  be  needed  in  this  school.  The  room  now 
occupied  by  No.  1,  primary,  will  be  wanted  for  this  purpose  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  Town  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  that. 


VILLAGE    HALL  GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

MARIA    S.    BREED,  PRINCIPAL. 
MARIA    MAYO,    ASSISTANT. 

This  school  numbers  upwards  of  one  hundred  girls,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  S.  Breed,  a  lady  who  has  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  she  has  fully  met  the  expectations  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  placed  her  school  in  the  foremost  rank.  As  a  disci- 
plinarian and  sound  practical  teacher,  she  has  few  equals, 
and  we  congratulate  ourselves  in  being  able  to  secure  her 
services. 

The  exercises  at  examination  were  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee,  and  the  large  number  of  parents  and  friends 
present,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  We  cannot  help  particularly  noticing  the  recita- 
tions in  grammar  and  arithmetic,  which  for  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  text  books  and  all  the  principles  involved,  we  never 
saw  surpassed.  We  have  often  visited  this  school,  and  have 
always  been  struck  with  the  earnestness  and  interest  apparent 
in  it. 
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The  average  attendance  of  the  scholars  during  the  quarter, 
has  been  96  per  cent.  This  is  not  only  a  gratifying  instance 
of  interest  in  the  pupils,  but  a  sure  indication  of  progress. 

The  second  division  is  now  under  Miss  Mayo,  who  has  had 
the  charge  about  three  months.  It  is  a  very  large  and 
unwieldy  division,  numbering  near  seventy  pupils.  Miss 
Mayo  has  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  since  she  came 
into  this  school.  The  classification  of  so  large  a  number,  in 
various  stages  of  progress,  was  perplexing,  and  the  attendance 
very  irregular  and  uncertain.  Notwithstanding  these  obsta- 
cles, Miss  Mayo  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  during  the 
short  time  she  has  been  with  us,  in  classifying  her  school, 
and  inculcating  habits  of  order  and  application.  The  good 
appearance  and  prompt  recitations  of  her  division  at  its  exam- 
ination, gave  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Committee,  of  her 
excellence  as  a  teacher.  We  have  no  doubt  of  her  ability 
to  advance  her  charge  to  a  high  standard.  The  singing  in 
both  these  divisions  was  excellent.  This  is  a  pleasing  exer- 
cise, and  very  useful  in  diversifying  the  routine  of  study, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  much  attention  given  to  it. 

WESTERLY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

THOMAS    METCALF,    PRINCIPAL. 
HANNAH    B.    METCALF,    ASSISTANT. 

This  school  contains,  at  the  present  time,  between 
eighty  and  ninety  boys  and  girls.  The  first  division 
has  been  under  Mr.  Metcalf  about  two  years,  and  during  that 
time  has  steadily  improved  in  order,  application  and  thorough- 
ness. The  teacher  has,  we  believe,  endeavored  with  fidelity 
to  discharge  his  duties,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  his  school, 
and  is  generally  popular  with  parents  and  scholars.  At  the 
annual  examination,  the  appearance  of  the  division  was  satis- 
factory, and  the  exercises  gave  evidence  of  thorough  and 
correct  teaching.  The  only  thing  we  would  notice  is,  the 
low  tone  of  voice  in  which  some  of  the  questions  were 
answered,  a  practice  which  has  always  prevailed  in  this  school, 
although  the  present  teacher  has  labored  diligently  to  correct 
it. 

_  The  second  division,  kept  by  Miss  Metcalf,  numbers  forty- 
six  boys  and  girls.  There  has  not  been  that  marked  advance 
here,  observable  in  most  of  our  schools.  In  our  visits,  we 
have   generally  observed   a  want  of  order  and  interest,  and 
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where  these  are  apparent  we  cannot  hope  for  much  progress. 
Daring  the  examination  there  was  considerable  uneasiness, 
which  not  only  injured  the  appearance  of  the  school,  but 
hindered  the  appreciation  of  what  was  really  excellent  and 
worthy  of  praise.  There  was  also  an  indistinct  utterance  in 
answering  questions,  which  seemed  to  imply  either  that  the 
scholar  did  not  know  the  answer,  or  was  afraid  to  tell  what 
he  did  know.  These  are  defects,  which  we  think  the  teacher 
competent  to  correct,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  them.  Miss  Metcalf  has,  we  believe,  endeavored 
earnestly  to  maintain  good  order,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of 
application  and  promptness,  and,  though  as  yet  but  partially 
successful,  will  we  have  no  doubt,  by  persevering  efforts 
finally  succeed.  The  attendance  of  scholars  in  this  division 
has  been  very  irregular,  which  will  in  part  account  for  the 
evils  noticed,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  school  house.  We  cannot  conceive  why  this  spot  was 
ever  selected :  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  main  village,  from 
which  most  of  the  scholars  come,  and  besides  being  built  on 
marshy  ground,  the  house  has  a  most  dreary  aspect.  It  will 
soon  be  necessary  either  to  remove  the  present  building,  or 
build  one  in  a  more  convenient  situation. 

PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

No.  1. 

MISS    AMANDA   E.    TAFT    AND    MISS  MARTHA   A.    DRAKE,    TEACHERS. 

This  school  occupies  one  room  in  the  Central  School 
house,  and  numbers  at  this  time  eighty  pupils.  This  is  a  very 
excellent  school ;  the  pupils  appear  quite  cheerful  and  happy, 
and  sincerely  attached  to  their  teachers.  At  the  examination 
the  children  appeared  to  advantage  in  all  their  studies,  and, 
led  by  Miss  Taft,  sung  a  few  songs  with  good  taste,  and  in 
remarkably  good  time.  The  teachers  and  pupils  are  entitled 
to  credit,  and  we  hope  will  continue  in  well  doing. 

No.  2. 

MISS    SARAH    J.    JORDAN,  TEACHER. 

This  school  has  been  kept  by  the  same  teacher,  during 
the  entire  year;  whole  number  attending  thirty-eight ;  average 
number  twenty-two.  Miss  Jordan  is  patient  and  laborious  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties,  and  anxious  to  elevate  her  school  to 
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a  high  standard  ;  there  are  some  defects  here  which  attention 
on  her  part,  aided  by  the  councils  of  judicious  friends, 
can  soon  rectify.  The  school  has  not  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  year,  and  there  has  been  much  irregularity  in  attend- 
ance ;  we  trust  that  this  last  evil,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  standard  of  a  school  and  over  which  a  teacher  has 
but  little  control,  will  be  looked  after,  and  amended  by  the 
parents,  and  that  they  will  assist  this  young  teacher  by  all 
suitable  means. 

No.  3. 

MISS    CAROLINE    M.    GOLDSMITH,   TEACHER. 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  school  is  sixty,  aver- 
age attendance  thirty.This  is  a  very  large  and  uncomfortable 
school  ;  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners,  and  the 
attendance  is  very  irregular ;  the  building  is  totally  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  school.  It  is  low  and  poorly  ventilated, 
and  but  poorly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  school-room. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  it  passed  an  excel- 
lent examination  ;  for  promptness  and  accuracy  the  recitations 
in  arithmetic  could  not  be  excelled  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
spelling,  while  all  the  other  exercises  were  above  the  ordinary 
average.  The  order  was  excellent,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  room  and  of  the  children  was  both  tidy  and  neat  as  pos- 
sible. 

Miss  Goldsmith  deserves  great  credit  for  her  efficient  labors, 
and  for  the  general  appearance  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
her  school. 

No.  4. 

MISS    MARY    GOLDSMITH,    TEACHER. 

A  small  school  in  lower  Canterbury ;  — the  whole  number 
in  attendance  twenty-eight,  average  attendance  twenty.  This 
school  has  much  improved  during  the  year  ;  at  the  examina- 
tion the  appearance  of  the  scholars  and  all  the  exercises  were 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee  who  were  gratified  in  seeing  so 
much  improvement.  Miss  Goldsmith  has  kept  the  school 
about  six  months,  and  during  that  time  been  very  assiduous 
and  attentive  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty.  The  house 
though  small  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  some  time  to  come. 
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No.   5. 


MISS    CAROLINE    BLACKBURN,    TEACHER. 

The  whole  number  attending  this  school  is  thirty-three, 
average  attendance  twenty-two.  Miss  Blackburn  came  from 
our  own  public  schools,  and  has  taught  but  a  few  months. 
We  think,  that  assisted  by  that  best  of  guides  experience, 
she  will  make  a  good  teacher.  Her  school  appears  very  well, 
and  will  soon  occupy  the  new  building  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  the  town  ;  under  such  happy  auspices,  we  trust  it 
will  take  a  high  rank  and  compare  with  the  best  primaries 
in  town. 

No.  6.     Spring  Street. 

MISS   SARAH  E.   COLBURN,   TEACHER. 

Miss  Morse  the  teacher  of  this  school  for  some  years,  was 
compelled  during  the  last  summer  by  ill  health,  to  give  up  her 
charge.  The  Committee  would  bear  witness  to  her  fidelity, 
and  express  their  sympathy  with  her  in  the  loss  of  health 
which  occasioned  her  resignation. 

The  whole  number  now  attending  is  forty-five,  average 
attendance  thirty-five.  At  the  examination  the  Committee 
were  highly  gratified,  not  only  with  its  general  appearance, 
but  with  all  the  exercises.  We  consider  Miss  Colburn  an 
excellent  teacher,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that,  under  her 
management,  her  school  will  maintain  its  high  character. 
The  school-room  is  nearly  new,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  our  schools  will  be  somewhat 
increased  from  last  year,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  new 
divisions,  and  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers. 
There  will  also  be  required  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
for  repairing  and  fitting  up  the  extra  room  which  will  be 
needed  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  scholars. 
We  are  no  advocates  for,  nor  do  we  recommend  a  lavish  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  money  ;  but  there  must 
necessarily  be  an  increasing  expense  from  year  to  year?  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  growing  population. 

We  pay  taxes  ourselves,  and  should  be  as  unwilling  as  any 
of  our  citizens  to  countenance  needless  expenditure  ;  but  we 
presume  that  our  fellow  townsmen  want  good  schools,  prop- 
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perly  fitted  up,  good  teachers  with  remunerating  salaries, 
and  all  other  things  needed  to  place  us  on  an  equality  with 
the  towns  around  us ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  to  do  this,  they 
are  willing  to  meet  whatever  may  be  required.  Acting  on 
this  presumption,  we  shall  make  our  estimate  in  as  economical 
a  manner  as  possible. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  voted,  that  the  select- 
men be  empowered  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  arid  build  a 
house,  (in  place  of  the  one  occupied  by  No.  3,  primary,  at 
Nutes'  corner,)  if  there  was  any  surplus  left  in  the  treasury. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  because  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  town  left  nothing  that  could  properly  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Would  it  not  be  a  judicious  arrangement  to  erect  a 
building  sufficient  to  accommodate  both  No.  3  and  No.  4,  in 
some  intermediate  locality  ?  We  trust  that  this  year  more 
definite  action  will  be  taken,  and  a  convenient  building  be 
provided  for  that  school. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  fit  up  another  room  for  the 
girls'  school,  which  is  already  full  to  overflowing,  and  for 
Primary  School  No.  1.  The  hall  can  be  prepared  for  both 
these  purposes,  if  thought  expedient.  These  arrangements 
completed,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  go  on  for  a  few  years,  with 
but  little  additional  expense. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
fair  and  impartial  statement  of  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  all  the  public  schools.  The  limits  of  a  school 
report  do  not  allow  us,  of  course,  to  particularize  very 
minutely.  We  have  not  commended  without  consideration, 
nor  have  we  criticised  in  a  complaining  or  uncharitable  spirit, 
but  with  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  our  teachers,  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart.  We  hope  that  what  has 
been  said,  may  stimulate  to  higher  exertions  and  more  active 
endeavors.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  public  schools,  while 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  still  maintain  their  high  char- 
acter for  excellence,  and  that  they  will  compare  favorably  at 
least,  with  any  schools  of  like  grade  in  the  Commonwealth. 
That  while  some  are  very  superior,  none  fall  below  an  aver- 
age standard. 

We  consider  our  teachers  as  efficient  and  able  as  any  to 
be  found,  competent  and  desirous  to  advance  their  several 
schools  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence.     We  are  glad  also 
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to  perceive  an  increasing  interest  among  our  citizens,  in  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  both  teachers  and  schools.  This  was  shown 
by  the  numbers  attending  the  annual  examinations,  and  was 
a  very  gratifying  evidence  to  the  Committee,  of  their  interest 
and  co-operation.  It  begins  to  be  understood,  that  however 
vigilant  the  Committee  is,  or  however  faithful  teachers  may 
be,  the  full  benefits  of  our  public  school  system  cannot  be 
realized  without  the  hearty  support  of  parents.  Why 
should  not  the  people  of  West  Roxbury,  as  a  municipality, 
incorporated  under  such  favorable  auspices,  possessed  of  a 
beautiful  territory,  with  an  active  and  thriving  population, 
with  abundant  means  both  public  and  private,  why  should 
they  not  take  a  hearty  interest  in  their  public  schools,  and 
strive  to  stand  foremost  in  advancing  the  cause  of  common 
school  education  ? 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  well-built  and  well-fur- 
nished school  houses,  the  best  of  teachers,  and  vigilant  and 
judicious  officers  ;  and  these  things  will  require  liberal  appro- 
priations, and  the  firm  support  and  good  will  of  our  whole 
people.  It  is  better  to  provide  schools  than  poor-houses. 
It  is  better  to  educate  the  boy,  than  punish  the  man.  In 
proportion  as  the  cause  of  Education  advances,  the  crimes 
engendered  by  ignorance  and  superstition  diminish.  This 
needs  no  illustration,  and  we  leave  the  subject  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  people,  in  the  hope,  that  they  will  always 
esteem  it  their  highest  privilege  to  foster  and  advance  their 
public  schools. 

THEODORE   DUNN, 
ANDREW    S.    MARCH, 
THOMAS    LAURIE, 
W.   JR   JARVIS. 

School  Committee. 

West  Roxbury,  March,  1853. 
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The  undersigned,  to  whose  charge  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Town  were  committed,  for  the  current  municipal 
year,  beg  leave  to  present  to  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
following  statements  : 

Among  the  early  duties  which  they  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  discharge,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  rules  and  regulations,  which  they  caused  to  be 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  a  copy  to  be 
placed  in  each  family  in  the  town  ;  so  that  both  the 
teachers  and  parents,  and  the  citizens  generally,  could 
fully  understand  the  outlines  of  the  system,  on  which  the 
Public  Schools  were  to  be  administered.  Quarterly  ex- 
aminations of  all  the  Schools  have  been  made,  and  written 
reports  of  the  same  have  been  submitted,  for  consider- 
ation and  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  Be- 
side these  stated  examinations,  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  visited  the  several  Schools,  for  observation 
and  suggestion,  as  often  as  he  has  found  it  consistent 
with  the  passing  duties  of  professional  or  business  life. 
Without  further  general  statement,  we  propose  to  submit 
a  detailed  account  of  the  present  condition  of  each  School, 
and  then  to  add  such  general  remarks,  as  the  experience 
of  the  past  year  naturally  suggests. 
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CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BURROUGHS  STREET. 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal. 

Rebecca  Drake,  7  Assistants. 

Caroline  1 .  Atiiertox,  ) 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
at  the  present  time,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  different  pupils  have  been  mem- 
bers during  the  past  year.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  past  term,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  there 
being  thirteen  absentees,  on  an  average,  each  day. 
The  School  is  composed  entirely  of  boys ;  being  the 
largest,  it  is  better  classified  than  any  other  in  the  town. 
The  order  is  excellent  in  all  the  departments.  The 
school-rooms  are  kept  neat  and  tidy  ;  the  books  upon  the 
teacher's  desks,  with  an  occasional  exception,  we  have 
always  found  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  showing  a 
habit  in  the  teacher  of  great  importance  to  be  inculcated 
upon  the  scholar.  A  great  excellence  in  the  reading, 
is  clearness  of  utterance,  together  with  a  full  and  complete 
articulation;  the  emphasis  and  accentuation  are  in  general 
correct,  and  the  reading  indicates  an  intelligent  perception 
and  expression  of  the  author.'s  meaning,  which  is  the  chief 
element  in  good  reading.  Several  specimens  were  pre- 
sented in  the  art  of  declamation,  with  hopeful  indications 
of  success  after  longer  practice  ;  the  graces  of  the  orator 
did  not,  in  any  instance,  seem  to  be  attained,  though  the 
pieces  were  spoken  with  admirable  energy  and  spirit. 
We  hope  this  exercise  will  be  continued.  The  exercises 
in  Grammar  were  worthy  of  commendation  ;  especially 
the  parsing  of  the  highest  class.  They  were  put  upon  a 
piece  of  poetry  quite  involved  and  difficult,  and  though 
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some  errors  were  committed,  they  nevertheless  showed  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  structure  of  the 
English  language.  The  spelling  in  this  School  is  fully 
up  to  the  general  standard  of  the  other  Schools  ;  we  could 
wish  there  were  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  this 
art  in  all  our  Schools.  Arithmetic  we  believe  to  be 
thoroughly  taught,  in  all  departments.  We  were  espe- 
cially gratified  with  the  accurate  and  scientific  demon- 
stration of  the  problems  given  for  solution,  as  well  as  the 
facility  with  which  the  work  was  performed.  The  teach- 
ers of  this  School  we  believe  to  be  competent,  faithful 
and  efficient,  and  the  condition  of  the  School,  is  as  good 
as  we  can  well  demand  with  the  present  system  of  super- 
vision. 

VILLAGE  HALL  SCHOOL,  THOMAS  STREET. 

Maria  Mayo,  Principal. 
Amanda  E.  Taft,  Assistant. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  ninety-one.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  different 
pupils  have  been  members,  during  the  year.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  past  term  is  eighty-three,  there  being- 
eight  absentees  on  an  average,  each  day.  This  School 
is  composed  entirely  of  girls.  A  large  class  left  it  in  the 
autumn,  and  passed  by  promotion  into  the  girl's  depart- 
ment of  the  Eliot  School.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  three  teachers  were  employed,  the  first  division 
being  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  S.  Breed.  This  excellent 
teacher  was  obliged  to  resign  her  duties,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  her  health,  and  after  the  promotion  of  the 
more  advanced  class,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  con- 
tinue the  same  number  of  teachers  ;  and  since  that  time, 
it  has  been  in  charge  of  the  two  ladies  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  report.     It  gives  us  great  plea- 
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sure  to  state,  that  this  School  maintains  its  former  excel- 
lent reputation  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  reading  is 
good  in  all  the  classes  ;  by  all  it  is  clear,  intelligent  and 
spirited,  and  exhibited  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structors, and  a  corresponding  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.  The  spelling  on  the  day  of  examination,  was 
in  general  good,  while  there  were  some  failures  in  every 
class.  The  exercises  in  arithmetic,  both  written  and 
oral,  were  excellent  ;  showing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
principles  as  well  as  readiness  in  the  application  of  for- 
mularies and  rules  in  practice.  In  English  Grammar  the 
first  class  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  age  of  the  pupils  ;  the  facility  and  cor- 
rectness with  which  they  analyzed  and  parsed  certain 
passages  of  poetry,  with  which  they  had  not  before  been 
familiar,  showed  not  only  considerable  attainment  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  a  power  and 
habit  of  mental  concentration  and  discriminating  thought. 
Geography  is  also  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  taught ; 
we  feel  called  upon  to  say,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  answers  Was  given  by  the  second  class  of  the  first 
Division. 

WESTERLY  SCHOOL,  AUSTIN  STREET. 

Thomas  Met-calf,  Principal. 
Hannah  B.  Metcalf,  Assistant. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School, 
at  the  present  time,  is  seventy-four.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  different  pupils  have  been  members  of  the  School, 
during  the  past  year.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
past  term,  is  about  sixty,  there  being  fourteen  absentees 
on  an  average,  each  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  condition 
of  this  School,  is  far  better  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  order  is  excellent,  the  scholars  are  attentive,  and 


exhibit  teachable  dispositions.  The  tone  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  study  and  behavior,  is  good  ;  there  is  more 
of  scholar-like  earnestness,  and  personal  responsibility  ap- 
parent, than  we  have  seen  in  this  School  at  any  time 
before.  We  do  not  think  it  has  arrived  in  excellence  to 
the  zenith  of  its  capability ;  but  it  is  plainly  making 
progress,  and  we  can  honestly  pronounce  it,  a  good 
School.  The  spelling  in  some  of  the  classes  seemed  more 
defective  than  at  the  ordinary  visits  of  members  of  the 
Board.  The  recitations  in  Geography  were  good,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  it,  adopted  by  the  Principal,  if 
judiciously  managed,  is  in  our  opinion,  excellent.  Sev- 
eral specimens  of  composition  were  presented,  showing 
considerable  skill  and  facility  in  the  use  of  language.  In 
arithmetic  the  pupils  answer  readily,  and  their  de- 
monstrations are  clear  and  intelligent.  In  grammar  there 
is  the  same  general  thoroughness,  and  some  of  the  exer- 
cises in  parsing  were  quite  excellent.  The  great  aim  of 
the  Principal  seems  to  be  at  thoroughness,  an  element 
in  a  good  teacher  which  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
The  second  division  during  the  year  has  made  improve- 
ment, and  has  attained  a  relative  degree  of  excellence  as 
compared  with  the  first.  On  the  day  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination, however,  we  found  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  45  degrees  above  zero,  and  we  could 
not  of  course,  gain  any  very  accurate  notion  of  the  pupils' 
attainments  in  such  circumstances. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.   1....BUEE0TJGH3    STEEET. 

Martha  A.  Drake,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  School  is  forty- 
eight.  Average  attendance  for  the  present  term  thirty- 
four,  there  being  fourteen  absentees  on  an  average,  each 
day.  The  whole  number,  who  have  been  members  during 
the  year,  is  eighty-six.  This  School  was  divided  early  in 
the  winter,  and  from  it  was  formed  No.  7,  now  accommo- 
dated in  Village  Hall.  During  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
the  day  of  examination,  this  School  has  seemed  to  want 
a  proper  energy  and  animation.  The  order  and  disci- 
pline are  satisfactory,  and  the  recitations  and  exercises 
are  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  where  the  pupils  are  not 
inspired  with  a  deep  interest  in  their  duties.  The 
manner  of  the  scholars  in  all  their  exercises  is  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless.  The  teacher  is  competent,  and 
seems  desirous  of  doing  her  whole  duty  ;  but  until  the 
error  here  pointed  out  is  corrected,  the  School  cannot 
regain  the  high  reputation  it  has  sustained  in  the  past. 

No.  2....TUENPIKE. 

Sarah  J.  Jordan,  Teacher. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  belonging,  is  thirty-eight. 
Average  attendance,  twenty-nine  ;  there  being  nine  ab- 
sentees on  an  average  daily.  From  rather  a  low  standard, 
this  School  has  been  elevated  during  the  year,  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence.  The  discipline  is  good,  the 
recitations  spirited,  and  the  scholars  are  deeply  interested 
in  their  duties.     This  is  one  of  our  best  Primary  Schools. 


No.  3....JTTNCTION  STATION. 

Caroline  M.  Goldsmith,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  School  at  the  present 
time,  is  sixty-five.  The  average  attendance  is  twenty- 
seven.  The  whole  number  who  have  been  members 
during  the  year,  is  one  hundred  and  five,  while  the 
average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  only  twenty-six. 
These  facts  are  a  painful  indication  of  the  condition  of 
this  School.  But  we  are  in  justice  bound  to  say,  that  the 
teacher  has  been  faithful  and  laborious,  and  has  produced 
far  better  results  than  might  well  have  been  anticipated 
in  the  very  unfavorable  and  trying  circumstances  in 
which  she  has  been  placed.  With  hardly  an  exception, 
the  pupils  of  this  School  are  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age. The  irregularity  of  attendance  may  be  referred 
to  several  obvious  causes.  Most  of  the  parents  are  not 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  feel  the  necessity  of  requiring 
their  children  to  attend.  While  many  of  them  feel,  that 
they  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with  ;  the  school-house  is 
unsuitable  in  itself,  and  its  location  at  the  junction  of 
several  rail  roads,  endangers  the  life  of  the  children. 
But  there  is  yet  a  physical  difficulty.  If  all  the  children 
of  this  district  should  present  themselves,  they  could  not 
get  into  the  School-room.  Not  half  of  them  could  be 
well  accommodated.  The  parents  of  these  children  may  be 
poor,  they  may  be  ignorant,  many  of  them  may  be  indif- 
ferent, but  of  their  humble  means  they  are  paying  their 
proportion  towards  the  education  of  their  children.  They 
have  rights,  and  in  our  judgment,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
spected. Were  there  a  suitable  school  building  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  is  believed  the  one  hundred  and  five 
pupils,  who  have  found  their  way  to  this  School  during  the 
year,  and  many  more  who  have  not,  would  be  as  regular 
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in  their  attendance,  and  make  as  great  improvement  as 
the  children  in  any  other  section  of  the  town  ;  now  the)'' 
are  in  the  streets,  only  acquiring  habits  of  ignorance  and 
vice. 

No.  4....L0WER  CANTERBURY. 
Mary  Goldsmith,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  School  is  thirty- 
one.  The  average  attendance  is  twenty,  there  being 
eleven  absentees  on  an  average  daily.  The  whole  number 
who  have  been  members  during  the  year  is  fifty-eight. 

This  School  is  composed  of  pupils  mostly  of  foreign 
parentage,  but  they  appeared  extremely  well  in  all  their 
studies.  If  the  instruction  on  the  outline  maps  were  a 
little  more  extended,  it  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
school-room  is  too  small ;  it  cannot  be  warmed  on  a  cold 
day  without  heating  to  excess  those,  who  are  near  the 
stove,  and  the  scholars  are  packed  so  closely,  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  the  atmosphere  is  intolerable.  The 
building  should  be  enlarged  or  a  new  one  constructed  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  population  of  this  neighbor- 
hood. The  parents  are  recommended  to  look  to  this 
matter. 

No.  5....UPPER  CANTERBURY. 

Caroline  Blackburn,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  belonging  is  forty.  The 
average  attendance  is  twenty- three,  there  being  seven- 
teen absentees  on  an  average  daily.  Early  in  the  year 
this  School  took  possession  of  their  new  school  building, 
which  is  both  spacious  and  convenient.  Owing  to  some 
disproportion  in  the  dimensions  of  the  room,  or  some  other 
cause,  there  is  a  reverberation  of  sound,  which  in  the 
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structure  of  school  buildings,  in  the  future  it  would  be  well 
to  avoid.  The  discipline  and  order  of  the  School  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  methods  and  success  of  the  teacher  and 
scholars  highly  satisfactory.  In  Geography  the  exercises 
were  worthy  of  especial  commendation. 

No.  6....AUSTIN  STEEET. 

Sarah  E.  Colburn,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  this  School 
is  fifty-one.  The  average  attendence  is  forty-six,  there 
being  seven  absentees  on  an  average  daily.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  School,  during  the  whole  year,  has  been  excel- 
lent. The  Committee  were  especially  gratified  with  its 
appearance  on  the  day  of  the  examination.  The  scholars 
were  prompt  and  efficient  in  all  their  exercises.  This  is 
also  one  of  our  best  Schools. 

No.   7....TE0MAS  STREET. 
Mary  S.  "Wakefield,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  this  School 
is  forty.  The  average  attendance  is  twenty-eight,  there 
being  twelve  absentees  on  an  average  daily.  This  School 
is  a  colony  from  Primary  School  No.  1,  and  has  been  in 
operation  in  its  present  location  about  three  months.  Du- 
ring this  period,  great  improvement  has  been  apparent. 
On  the  day  of  examination  there  was  animation,  spirit, 
and  thoroughness  in  all  the  exercises.  The  monotonous 
manner  and  apparent  want  of  interest  in  the  scholars,  by 
which  they  have  been  characterized  heretofore,  has  been, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  broken  up. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

In  the  art  of  spelling  there  were  more  failures  in  all 
the  schools,  at  the  examinations,  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  study.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  some  scholars  whose 
absolute  or  verbal  memory  is  imperfect,  who  learn  to  spell 
well  with  great  difficulty.  But  we  believe  in  most  cases 
it  can  be  overcome,  if  the  teacher  will  adopt  such  expe- 
dients, as  will  call  out  from  the  child  an  intense  effort  of 
the  memory  ;  if  he  can  inspire  an  interest  in  the  exercise, 
if  he  can  awaken  the  will  of  the  pupil,  the  work  is  half 
completed.  This  may  be  said  of  all  studies,  but  it  is  more 
eminently  true  of  this  perhaps  than  of  any  other.  But  there 
is  an  obvious  error  in  teaching,  which  prevails  in  many 
of  our  schools  to  some  extent.  We  refer  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  words  given  out  for  spelling.  The  syllables 
are  separated  and  pronounced  with  a  distinctness,  which 
never  occurs  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word.  A  distinct 
and  full  sound  is  given  to  the  vowels,  which  the  scholar 
cannot  mistake,  but  which  he  never  hears  when  the  word 
is  correctly  pronounced.  A  scholar  thus  trained,  will  spell 
nearly  all  the  words  which  his  teacher  gives  out,  but  fail  on 
the  same  words,  whenever  they  are  given  out  by  another 
person,  with  their  proper  pronunciation.  The  teacher  for 
example,  pronounces  the  word  ambiguity,  giving  to  the 
vowel  i  the  long  sound,  and  the  scholar  spells  it  correctly. 
He  pronounces  it  correctly,  with  i  short,  like  e  long,  and 
he  spells  it,  am-be-gu-e-ty.  A  pupil  so  taught  will  be  a 
good  speller  in  his  class  in  school,  but  will  always  mis- 
spell many  words,  whenever  he  has  any  use  for  this  art, 
in  writing  letters  or  otherwise,  in  after  life.     The  error 
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here  alluded  to  is  one  into  which  teachers  fall  insensibly, 
oftentimes  by  an  over  desire  for  the  success  of  the  pupil, 
and  consequently  they  need  to  be  on  their  guard . 

GEOGRAPHY. 

We  think  there  has  been  of  late  an  obvious  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  consequently  more 
success  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  department  of 
study.  It  is  generally  taught  less  systematically  than 
most  other  branches,  and  yet  the  ability  to  retain  a  know- 
ledge of  it  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  systematically 
arranged  in  the  mind.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  outline  map.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  system  of  instruction  which  it  suggests  more  thorough- 
ly carried  out.  Nearly  all  the  knowledge  we  need,  or 
which  can  be  permanently  useful  to  us  on  this  subject, 
can  be  gathered  from  maps.  Statistics  relating  to  pop- 
ulation and  commerce  have  a  present  interest,  but  they 
soon  change  and  cease  to  be  of  any  value.  A  few  lessons 
of  this  sort  might  be  useful  in  giving  interest  to  the  rest, 
but  the  great  business  of  the  child,  in  our  judgment,  is  to 
get  into  his  mind  a  distinct  outline  of  the  earth's  surface, 
of  its  physical  and  political  divisions,  of  those  great  and 
important  facts  which  are  not  subject  to  frequent  change. 
In  this  respect  we  think  we  see  an  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  instructing,  in  this  branch  of  study,  in  our 
public  Schools.  But  we  desire  to  see  it  carried  forward 
to  greater  perfection.  In  addition  to  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  outline  maps,  each  child  should  be  taught  to  draw 
a  map  for  himself,  beginning  with  the  Primary,  going  on 
through  each  division  of  the  Grammar,  till  he  reaches  the 
High  School,  mapping  out  every  thing  as  he  advances, 
until,  when  the  study  is  completed,  he  shall  be  able  to 
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draw  from  memory  an  accurate  map  of  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  locate  the  chief  rivers,  lakes,  towns  and 
mountains.  A  distinguished  United  States  Senator  once 
remarked,  that  when  he  taught  his  childern  geography, 
he  laid  immense  maps  and  charts  upon  the  floor,  and  then 
made  them  travel  over  the  states  from  Maine  to  Florida. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  government  of  our  Schools,  at  the  present  time,  we 
believe  to  be  gentle,  but  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  ef- 
fective. We  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  disorderly 
School  in  the  town.  The  views  of  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  were  made  known  in  their  printed  regulations, 
Chap.  II. — 2  ;  and  their  interference  has  not  been  called 
for  in  a  single  instance.  The  practice  of  detaining  scholars 
after  the  close  of  the  School  prevails  generally,  and  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  us  whether  it  may  not  sometimes 
be  carried  to  excess  ;  but  with  this  hint  the  Committee 
prefer  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
teachers,  without  expressing  any  more  decided  opinion. 
Inconveniences  arise  from  all  modes  of  discipline,  and  it  is 
possible  no  better  than  this  can  be  devised,  if  wisely  ad- 
ministered. 

NEW    SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

More  room  is  required  for  the  Schools  on  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  several  conferences  have  been  held  by  the 
Committee  in  that  part  of  the  Town  with  the  Selectmen, 
and  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  School  House  for  girls  has 
been  recommended.  But  we  believe  no  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The 
Grammar  Schools  are  full,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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withhold  farther  promotions  from  the  Primary  Schools 
until  more  room  is  provided. 

At  Lower  Canterbury,  the  building  needs  enlarging, 
or  a  new  one  to  be  erected  in  its  place. 

At  the  Junction  Station,  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
cannot  in  justice  be  any  longer  delayed.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  necessity,  we  refer  to  the  report  of 
Primary  School  No.  3,  on  page  9th. 

In  the  erection  of  all  School  Houses  it  is  recommended 
that  the  School  Committee  be  associated  with  the  Select- 
men in  joint  Committee. 

A    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  appointment  of  a  Superintendent,  to  take  the  su- 
pervision and  care  of  all  the  Schools,  and  to  labor  gene- 
rally for  the  interests  of  public  education  in  the  town,  has 
become  a  favorite  plan  with  those,  who  are  best  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  Common  School  education.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  Superintendent  well  qualified  for  his  office, 
can  do  all  commonly  done  by  School  Committees  more  ef- 
ficiently than  they  can  do  it,  and  much  more  which  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do,  acting  as  a  body,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce  the 
highest  and  best  results  in  our  Public  Schools.  In  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  if  the  directors  should  place 
an  overseer  in  each  of  the  rooms  where  there  were  fifty 
operatives,  and  only  occasionally  visit  them  as  they  found 
it  convenient  amid  the  pressing  duties  of  their  private 
business,  with  no  general  and  direct  agency  over  the 
whole  emanating  from  one  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
would  not  be  produced  anything  like  remunerating  results. 
The  analogy  between  such  an  establishment  and  our 
Public  Schools  is  very  complete.     The  School  Committee 
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place  the  teachers  in  the  Schools,  they  visit  them  as  often 
as  they  are  able,  and  try  to  keep  the  machinery  in  ope- 
ration as  well  as  they  can,  in  the  very  limited  time  which 
they  can  steal  from  their  own  pressing  avocations.  If  a 
member  of  the  Board  should  see  a  general  defect  in  the 
teaching  of  any  given  branch  of  study,  he  has  not  the 
time,  for  it  might  take  several  days,  to  hunt  for  the  cause, 
and  to  bestow  all  the  labor  requisite  to  rectify  the  defect. 
The  result  is  that  we  often  see  obstacles  to  success,  which, 
in  our  circumstances,  we  have  not  the  ability  to  remove. 
Our  Schools  are  designed  to  be  conducted  as  a  complete 
system,  beginning  with  the  Primary,  and  passing  on 
through  the  advancing  divisions  of  the  Grammar,  to 
the  High  School.  Each  stage  of  progress  is  related  to 
the  next,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  If,  for  illus- 
tration, a  certain  method  of  teaching  geography  were 
adopted  in  the  Primary  School,  another  in  the  lowest  di- 
vision of  the  Grammar  School,  and  another  in  the  next, 
and  so  on  to  the  High  School,  which  must  be  the  case 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  the  present  system,  it  is 
very  obvious,  that  the  scholar  must  suffer  a  great  loss,  in 
passing  through  these  various  stages,  by  the  change  of 
system.  A  Superintendent,  who  could  devote  his  time 
without  limitation,  would  assimilate  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  see  that  each  step  were  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  next,  and  secure  the  best  and  most  thorough 
method  of  instruction  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  course.  His  presence  would  be  felt  alike  in  all  the 
Schools,  moulding  the  whole  system  into  a  unity,  harmo- 
nizing and  compacting  it  in  all  its  parts. 

We  have  belonging  to  our  Public  Schools  at  the  present 
time,  620  children,  in  charge  of  14  teachers  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  no 
want  of  employment  to  a  single  individual,  who  should 
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undertake  to  superintend  the  education  of  so  many  minds. 
He  should  carry  on  his  work  in  constant  communication 
with  the  School  Committee,  attend  their  meetings  and 
consult  with  them  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  Schools^  and  report  to  them  upon  their  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Wherever  the  system  under  con- 
sideration has  been  adopted,  we  learn  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  its  operation  has  been 
successful  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  town  of 
Danvers,  where  it  was  adopted  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  School  Committee  say  in  their  report,  that  they  ' '  have 
seen  enough  to  consider  it  demonstrated,  that  the  change 
adopted  by  the  town  in  the  supervision  of  the  Schools 
was  most  judicious  and  wise,  and  one  which  will  be 
more  and  more  beneficial  the  longer  it  is  continued,  and 
that  a  twelvemonth's  more  experience  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  new  system  will  place  beyond  a  doubt  the 
question  of  its  future  permanent  establishment." 

Confident  as  we  are  of  the  practical  utility  of  this 
measure,  which  has  been  successful  in  the  various  towns 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  we  recommend  it  most 
earnestly  to  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
if  their  judgment  shall  coincide  with  ours,  we  hope  they 
will  authorize  the  School  Committee  for  the  next  muni- 
cipal year,  to  employ  a  Superintendent  of  suitable  quali- 
fications, to  discharge  the  duties  indicated  in  this  Report. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  condition  of  our  Public  Schools,  compared  with 
what  it  has  been  in  years  past,  is  excellent.  The  Schools 
are  more  uniform  in  their  degree  of  excellence  than  we 
have  ever  known  them  before.  But  we  feel  that  great 
improvements  could  be  made  in  them  all ;  that  they  are 
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all  capable  of  a  much  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
And,  that  they  may  be  carried  forward  to  what  they 
should  be,  we  hope  every  facility  will  be  given  to  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us  in  the  office  we  are  about  to  vacate. 
We  hope  that  our  fellow-citizens  generally,  and  espe- 
cially the  parents  of  the  pupils,  will  feel  and  manifest  a 
deep,  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Public 
Schools  ;  and  that  they  will  often  give  encouragement  to 
both  teacher  and  scholar,  by  their  personal  influence  and 
presence.  There  is  no  investment  of  time  and  money  so 
productive,  as  that  expended  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  Its  remunerative  character  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  When  judiciously  expended,  it 
cannot  be  bestowed  with  too  free  and  generous  a  hand. 
We  possess  the  material,  and  the  Schools  of  West  Rox- 
bury  may  be  eminent  and  unparalleled, — and  they  will 
be,  if  our  fellow-citizens  will  it. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDMUND  F.  SLAFTER, 
THOMAS  LAURIE, 
E.  B.  WILSON, 
W.  P.  JARVIS, 

N.  P.  KEMP. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY   OF   ATTENDANCE. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Average  attendance. 

Central, — Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging,   142  127 

Village  Hall,  "  "  "  91  83 

Westerly,  «  "  «  74  60 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1.     Burroughs  Street,      "  " 

No.  2.     Turnpike,                    "  '    " 

No.  8.     Junction  Station,        "  " 

No.  4.     Lower  Canterbury,     "  " 

No.  5.     Upper  Canterbury,    "  " 

No.  6.     Austin  Street,            "  " 

No.  7.     Thomas  Street,          "  " 

Total 


48 

34 

38 

29 

65 

27 

31 

20 

40 

23 

51 

46 

40 

28 

620 


477 


Note. — The  want  of  accommodation  at  the  Junction  Station  in 
Primary  School  No.  3,  diminishes  the  average  attendance,  on  a 
fair  estimate,  60.  The  above  table  relates  only  to  the  last  term. 
A  large  number  of  pupils  have  passed  from  the  Grammar  schools 
into  more  advanced  schools,  a  considerable  number  into  the  Eliot 
School,  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  whole  number 
who  had  received  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  as  near  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  during  the  past  year,  is  824.  It  is 
believed  the  average  attendance  might  be  much  larger  under  the 
Vigilant  care  of  a  Superintendent. 
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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  of  West  Roxbury  offer,  for 
the  consideration  of  their  fellow  citizens,  their  Fourth 
Annual  Report. 

During  the  past  year,  they  have  had  under  their 
supervision  three  Grammar  Schools  and  seven  Primary 
Schools  ;  which  have  been  taught,  as  they  believe,  with 
fidelity  and  success.  While  the  Committee  are  con- 
vinced, that  a  new  and  more  efficient  system  of  School 
supervision  would  lead  to  great  improvements  in  teach- 
ing, it  gives  them  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report,  that  all 
the  Schools  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL,   BURROUGHS  STREET. 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal. 

Eebecca  Drake,  ) 

r,  -pa  (Assistants. 

Caroline  1.  Atherton,  ) 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School, 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 


This  School  is  remarkable  for  general  rather  than  partial 
excellence.  The  pupils,  in  all  of  the  divisions,  are  atten- 
tive, interested  and  orderly.  The  teaching  has  been 
both  thorough  and  comprehensive.  No  one  branch  of 
study  has  been  permitted  to  engross  attention,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  branches,  equally  important.  At  the 
examination,  the  questions  were  answered  with  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  ;  while  it  was  evident,  that  this  cor- 
rectness was  not  the  result  of  a  cultivation  of  a  mere 
verbal  memory.  Indeed,  the  recitations  in  all  branches 
of  study  were  generally  as  good,  as  could  have  been 
reasonably  expected  from  classes,  composed  of  pupils, 
differing  widely  in  taste,  capacity  and  fidelity.  We 
should,  however,  take  exception  to  the  Heading  in  the 
first  division.  So  far  as  regards  articulation,  it  was 
clear  and  forcible  ;  but  it  was  deficient  in  freedom  and 
vivacity.  The  pupils  seemed  to  be  striving  rather  to 
enunciate  with  propriety  the  separate  words,  than  to 
convey  forcibly  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Clear 
enunciation  is  certainly  a  very  important  feature  in 
good  reading  ;  and  the  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  it  is  most  commendable.  But,  perhaps,  relatively  its 
value  has  been  exaggerated. 
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We  observed  with  pleasure,  that  penmanship,  which 
is  often  neglected,  had  received  much  attention.  Great 
improvement  has  been  made ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  high  degree  of  ease  and  grace  attained.  The  teaching 
in  this  School  is  sound  and  reliable.  Nothing  has  been 
sacrificed  to  outward  brilliancy,  but  a  healthy,  because 
real,  advance  has  been  accomplished. 


VILLAGE  HALL  SCHOOL. 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal. 
Amanda  E.  Taft,  Assistant. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  eighty-eight.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
year  has  been  seventy-seven.  At  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  Miss  Mayo,  who  had  taught  for  two  years, 
with  great  success,  resigned  her  post.  Miss  Carter,  an 
experienced  teacher,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Every  change  of  teachers  involves,  of  necessity,  a  loss  of 
time  and  progress ;  inasmuch  as  the  pupils  cannot  at 
once  become  familiar  with  a  new  voice,  and  new  methods 
of  teaching.  The  School  has,  undoubtedly,  suffered 
somewhat  from  this  cause.  Nevertheless,  we  are  satis- 
fied, that  Miss  Carter  is  fully  equal  to  her  duties.  Her 
demeanor  in  the  School-room  is  marked  by  kindness, 
sound  judgment,  and  energy.  At  the  examination,  the 
recitations  were  generally  good,  while  some  were  supe- 
rior. The  first  class  analyzed  and  parsed  a  passage 
of  poetry,  of  difficult  construction,  with  much  ease, 
although  the  exercises  hitherto  had  been  confined  to 
prose.  Some  compositions  were  read,  which,  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  pupils,  were  excellent.  The  Reading 
had  not  that  animation,  which  we  could  have  desired. 
This  division  has  made  good  progress,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  trained ;  and  we  believe  that  the  method  of 
teaching,  at  present  pursued,  will  infuse,  through  all 
departments  of  study,  that  life  and  energy,  which  will 
raise  the  School  to  a  position  of  the  highest  excellence. 
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The  second  division  is  in  a  fine  condition.  It  has 
never  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  collection  of  more 
bright  and  animated  faces  than  those  which  met  our 
eye  on  the  day  of  examination.  As  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  an  appearance,  the  order  and  the 
recitations  were  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 


WESTERLY    SCHOOL,   AUSTIN   STREET. 

Thomas  Metcalf,  Principal. 
Maby  B.  Willson,  Assisiant. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  seventy-five.  The  average  attendance  has  been  sixty- 
one.  On  the  resignation  of  Miss  Metcalf,  in  September, 
Miss  Willson  took  charge  of  the  second  division.  So  far 
as  the  Committee  can  judge  from  so  short  a  trial,  they 
are  satisfied  of  her  entire  fitness  for  the  position  she 
occupies.  The  division  has  not  for  years  appeared  so 
well.  A  new  life  and  interest  have  been  awakened, 
which  are  full  of  good  omen. 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  great  merits  as  a  teacher.  His  chief 
characteristics  are  thoroughness  and  precision.  He  is 
not  satisfied  to  teach  merely  what  is  written  in  the 
manual.  He  seeks  to  impart  accurate  knowledge  of 
every  subject  upon  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  to 
lead  his  pupils  to  habits  of  reflection.  Many  of  the 
older  scholars  displayed  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
principles,  that  was  as  gratifying  as  remarkable.  This, 
we  know,  is  high  praise,  but  it  is  deserved.  There  is 
danger,  perhaps,  lest  a  demand  for  too  scrupulous 
accuracy  prevent  that  progress  in  the  studies,  which 


may  be  reasonably  expected.  Indeed,  we  believe,  that 
in  a  slight  degree,  this  error  has  been  committed.  But 
this  mistake,  if  mistake  it  be,  is  a  virtue  in  comparison 
with  the  opposite  error  of  inaccurate  and  superficial 
instruction.  We  can  speak  with  especial  praise  of  the 
Reading  in  this  division.  Not  only  was  the  enunciation 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  emphasis  correct  and  forcible, 
but  the  tones  and  inflections  of  the  voice  corresponded 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  In  the  exercises  in 
Arithmetic,  the  first  class  showed,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  mental  concentration.  Rarely  have  we  heard 
sums  analyzed  more  clearly  and  accurately.  The  reci- 
tations in  Geography  were  also  good.  We  observed, 
that  the  teacher  had  prepared  some  peculiar  exercises 
upon  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States, 
which  must  be  valuable,  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
absorb  too  much  time.  The  study  of  Grammar  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  so  much 
success.  The  answers,  especially  to  the  questions  on 
definitions,  were  not  prompt  and  accurate.  The  pars- 
ing of  the  first  class  was,  however,  very  good.  We 
should  recommend,  that  more  attention  be  given  in  the 
future  to  this  branch  of  study.  On  the  whole,  we  can 
speak  with  much  satisfaction  of  the  teaching  in  this 
School.  Its  virtues  are  great  and  positive.  Its  defects 
trivial ;  and  such  as  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
be  found  in  all  schools. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1 BURROUGHS  STREET. 

Martha  A.  Drake,    Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  fifty-six.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has 
been  forty.  This  School  is  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  examination.  The 
recitations  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  are 
pretty  good.  There  is  still  some  lack  of  animation  in 
the  exercises,  though  not  to  the  degree,  that  was 
observed  last  year. 

No.  2 TURNPIKE. 

Sarah  J.  Jordan,   Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  forty-four.  The  average  attendance  has  been  forty- 
two.  This  is  a  good  School.  The  attendance  is 
regular,  and  the  children  are  interested  and  orderly. 
On  the  day  of  examination,  the  School-room  was 
exceedingly  cold,  and  the  children  were  uncomfortable 
and  shivering.  Yet  they  recited  with  a  degree  of 
promptness  and  accuracy,  not  to  have  been  expected 
under  the  cirumstances. 

No.  3....JUNCTI0N  STATION. 

Caroline  M.  Goldsmith,    Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  seventy-eight.  The  average  attendance  has  been  forty- 
two.     The  irregularity  of  attendance  at  this  School  will 


be  noticed.  Undoubtedly  this  results  in  part  from  the 
character  of  the  population  from  which  the  scholars  are 
taken ;  but  the  great  cause  is  the  dangerous  location  of 
the  School-house.  This  is  a  fact,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  again  and  again  in  former  reports,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  without  awakening  that  attention  which 
common  humanity  demands.  We  have  reason  however 
to  hope,  that  a  new  building  in  a  safer  spot  will  be 
erected  the  coming  year.  Notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles, Miss  G.  has  succeeded  in  keeping  a  good 
School.  The  pupils  read  with  distinctness,  and  just 
emphasis ;  while  the  recitations  in  Spelling  and  Arith- 
metic are  fully  equal  to  those  in  our  best  Schools.  The 
teacher  should  receive  the  highest  praise. 

No.  4 LOWER    CANTERBURY. 

Mary  Goldsmith,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  thirty-nine.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has 
been  twenty-seven.  During  the  August  vacation  the 
School-building  was  enlarged ;  but  already  the  number 
of  scholars  has  so  increased,  as  to  fill  it  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  teacher  is  faithful,  and  though  the 
attendance  is  irregular,  the  recitations  and  order  are 
satisfactory. 

No.   5 UPPER    CANTERBURY. 

Caroline  Blackburn,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  School  is  twenty- 
four.  The  average  attendance  has  been  twenty-one. 
The  children  in  this  School  are  unusually  young.     As 
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a  natural  result,  there  has  not  been  so  much  advance 
in  some  studies  as  in  former  years.  But  the  teaching 
has  been  thorough.  Peculiar  success  has  attended  the 
instruction  in  the  outline  maps.  The  stove  in  this 
School-room  is  an  excellent  one,  and  warms  the  build- 
ing fully  on  the  coldest  day,  which  cannot  be  said, 
we  believe,  of  any  stove  in  use  in  the  other  Primary 
School-rooms. 

No.   6 AUSTIN    STREET. 

Sarah  E.  Colburn,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  this  School  is  fifty. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  forty.  Miss  C.  has 
always  taught  with  success,  and  her  School  this  year 
maintains  its  high  position. 

No.  7 THOMAS    STREET. 

Mary  S.  Wakefield,  Teacher. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  this  School 
is  forty-two.  The  average  attendance  has  been  thirty- 
two.  This  School  labors  under  great  disadvantages. 
It  is  kept  in  a  public  hall,  which  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
social  and  public  meetings.  To  accommodate  these 
meetings,  the  School  must  be  very  frequently  discon- 
tinued. Besides,  the  room  is  too  large.  The  children 
are,  as  it  were,  lost  in  it.  Its  appearance  is  discourag- 
ing and  cheerless.  It  can  seldom  be  adequately  heated ; 
and  in  severe  weather  the  room  is  so  cold,  that  the 
health  of  the  pupils  is  endangered.  The  faithfulness  of 
the  teacher  has,  however,  triumphed  over  these  difficul- 
ties. The  recitations  and  the  order  are  alike  excellent. 
The  answers  of  the  pupils  are  prompt  and  accurate, 
and  their  appearance  bright  and  animated. 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 

HEATING  APPARATUS. 

The  stoves  in  most  of  the  Primary  Schools  and  the 
furnaces  in  the  Westerly  and  Village  Hall  Schools  are 
not  sufficiently  powerful,  to  make  the  school-rooms 
comfortable  in  extremely  cold  weather.  On  several 
occasions,  schools  have  been  dismissed  for  this  cause, 
and  many  parents  have  kept  their  children  at  home. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Committee  to  visit  three  of 
the  Schools  during  the  season  of  severe  cold,  which 
occurred  about  the  first  of  February.  The  thermom- 
eter stood  in  these  rooms  respectively  at  31,  35  and  41 
degrees  above  zero.  We  need  not  say,  how  great  and 
perilous  such  exposure  must  be  to  children  between 
four  and  eight  years  of  age.  We  do  not  know  definitely, 
what  are  the  duties  and  how  great  are  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  in  this  matter.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  their  custom  to  provide  the  Schools  with  heating 
apparatus. 

We  are  convinced,  that  some  definite  plan  for  the 
care  of  the  School-houses  ought  to  be  adopted.  At 
present  there  is  little  or  no  system  and  many  things, 
which  need  attention,  are  neglected.  We  believe,  that 
the  well-being  of  the  Schools  would  be  advanced,  if 
there  were  more  of  conference  and  cooperation  between 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  the  School  Committee. 
And  we  should  recommend  most  emphatically,  that 
hereafter  a  joint  Standing  Committee  from  the  Select- 
men and  School  Committee  be  regularly  chosen,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  building  of  all  new 
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School-houses,  and  to  see  that  all  necessary  repairs, 
alterations  and  improvements  are  made  in  the  old 
School-houses. 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Sometime  near  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term,  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  residing  at  Jamaica  Plain^ 
met  by  request  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. At  that  meeting,  it  was  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  Selectmen,  that  a  new  Primary  School-house  be 
erected  on  South  Street,  on  land  belonging  to  the  town  ; 
also,  that  the  land,  on  which  the  Junction  School-house 
now  stands,  be  sold ;  and  another  new  School-house  be 
built  on  land,  -to  be  purchased  on  the  Turnpike,  south 
of  the  Toll-gate. 

It  is  evident,  that  every  consideration  of  justice, 
humanity  or  true  policy  demand,  that  some  change  be 
made  in  the  Junction  School.  Already,  there  are 
nominally  connected  with  this  School  a  large  enough 
number  of  pupils  to  constitute  two  schools  ;  while  there 
are  many  in  the  vicinity  who  do  not  attend  any  school. 
Parents  are  naturally  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  a  building  which  is  in  so  dangerous  a  locality.  As 
a  result,  those  who  might  otherwise  be  under  good 
influences  in  the  school-room,  are  growing  up  ignorant 
and  vicious.  It  is  not  right  to  permit  the  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  Committee  do  not  believe  however,  that  a  new 
Primary  School-house  on  South  Street  would  satisfacto- 
rily meet  even  the  present  want,  and  for  these  reasons. 
The  rooms,  now  occupied  by  the  girls  Grammar  School 
at   Village    Hall,    are   full.      When    the   children    are 
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promoted  from  the  Primary  School,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  a  new  division  must  be  formed,  for  which  no 
room  is  provided.  Moreover,  the  Primary  School  in 
the  Hall  is  subjected  to  every  inconvenience  and 
hardship.  The  Hall  has  always  been  used  for  public 
and  social  gatherings  of  every  kind.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes,  that  the  School  is  not  discontinued  a  half  or  a 
whole  day  to  accommodate  such  meetings.  Another 
room  is  greatly  needed  for  this  School. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  then,  that  the 
Junction  School-house  be  sold  together  with  the  land 
on  which  it  stands ;  and  that  a  new  building  be  erected 
on  the  Turnpike,  south  of  the  Toll-gate ;  also  that  a 
building  of  the  size  and  general  plan  of  the  Central 
School-house  be  erected  in  some  suitable  locality  for  the 
use  of  a  Girls'  Grammar  School. 

Should  these  recommendations  be  carried  out,  the 
town  will  have  a  building  which  will  accommodate  the 
Village  Hall  Grammar  School  and  Primary  School,  No. 
7 ;  while  two  good  school-rooms,  now  occupied  by 
Grammar  School,  will  remain  for  the  use  of  pupils 
from  South  Street  and  its  vicinity.  Thus  the  building 
in  South  Street  might  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  present. 

SUPERVISION   OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

We  believe  that  our  Schools  are  in  as  good  a  condi- 
tion as  they  are  likely  to  be  under  the  present  method 
of  supervision.  That  method  is  in  a  comparative  sense 
inefficient.  Probably,  the  members  of  every  Board  of 
School  Committee  give  more  time  and  attention  to  their 
public  duties  than  they  can  well  afford.  But  they  have 
their  own  business  demanding  their  care  and  thought ; 
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and  it  is  evident  that  their  visits  to  the  Schools  must  be 
infrequent  and  brief.  All  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  is,  that  the  Schools  shall  not  retrograde  under 
their  supervision.  To  suggest  new  methods  of  teaching, 
to  introduce  energy  and  system  into  the  course  of 
instruction,  to  wisely  select  school-books,  to  choose  the 
best  persons  for  teachers,  and  to  counsel  and  guide 
aright  those  who  are  young  and  inexperienced,  requires 
a  person  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  and  who  can  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  work.  But  this  subject  was  fully  discussed  in 
the  report  of  last  year.  The  true  remedy  for  all  such 
deficiencies  in  supervision  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  who  shall  devote  himself  to  the  care  of 
the  schools.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  town  should  assume  the  entire  support  of  a 
suitable  person.  The  Committee  recommend,  as  an 
approximation  to  the  best  method,  that  $500  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Board  of  School  Committee, 
with  which  they  shall  employ  either  one  of  their  own 
number  or  any  other  person  of  proper  qualifications, 
who  shall  devote  a  certain  specified  number  of  days  in 
each  week  to  the  care  and  examination  of  the  Schools. 
Trusting  that  these  suggestions  and  recommendations 
will  receive  your  candid  consideration,  and  that  every 
just  appeal  to  your  liberality  will  meet  a  quick  response, 
the  Committee  respectfully  submit  their  Report. 

G-.  REYNOLDS, 
THOMAS  LAURIE, 
E.  B.  WILLSOX, 
W.  P.  JARVIS, 
N.  P.  KEMP. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY   OF   ATTENDANCE. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Central, — Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging 

Village   Hall, 

Westerly, 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

No.  1.  Burroughs  St.     Number  of  pupils  belonging 

No.  2.  Turnpike, 

No.  3.  Junction  Station, 

No.  4.  Lower  Canterbury, 

No.  5.  Upper  Canterbury, 

No,  6.  Austin  Street, 

No.  7.  Thomas  Street, 


Average 
Attendance. 

38 

124 

88 

77 

75 

61 

56 

40 

44 

42 

78 

42 

39 

27 

29 

21 

50 

40 

42 

32 

Total, 


639 


506 
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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  close  their  Term  of  service 
with  the  following  general  Report  of  their  doings,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  Schools. 

The  Board  gave  early  attention  to  a  vote  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  Town,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were 
charged  with  certain  duties  not  usually  belonging  to 
their  office  —  duties  in  some  respects  delicate,  as  well 
as  unusual. 


ELIOT    SCHOOL. 

By  the  above-mentioned  vote  the  Town  appropriated 
$800  from  its  Treasury,  in  aid  of  the  Eliot  School, 
"provided,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  School  shall  con- 
tinue, or  make,  such  arrangements  with  the  School 
Committee  of  the  Town,  as  shall  satisfy  the  Committee 
that  the  School  meets  the  statute  requirements  in  refer- 
ence to  High  Schools,  of  which  arrangements  notice 
shall  be  given  by  the  School  Committee  to  the  Select- 
men, before  the  said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Selectmen." 


The  Eliot  School  is  an  incorporated  Institution, 
whose  entire  management,  financial  and  literary,  is 
placed  by  the  act  of  incorporation  in  a  Board  of  seven 
Trustees.  No  authority  to  direct  any  of  its  affairs,  in 
any  manner  or  measure  whatever,  can  be  known  to  the 
law  as  residing  in  any  other  person  or  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth recognise  no  Schools  as  public  High  Schools, 
or  entitled  to  support,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the 
Treasury  of  any  Town,  except  such  as  answer  the 
following  conditions :  —  They  must  be  open  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  Town,  without  charge,  whom  the  School 
Committee  shall  pronounce  to  be  of  suitable  age  and 
qualifications  for  admission.  The  same  Committee 
must  select  their  text-books,  appoint  their  teachers, 
visit  and  examine  them  quarterly,  and  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute)  "  have  the  general  charge  and 
superintendence "  of  them ;  and,  besides,  must  make 
annual  return  of  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  among  the  public  Schools  of  the  Town.  In 
a  word,  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  public 
Schools  of  the  State  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  Town  Committees  in  the  same  general  and  unre- 
stricted manner,  in  which  those  of  the  Eliot  School  are 
given  to  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

Of  course,  the  Eliot  School  could  in  no  sense  or 
way  become  a  School  of  the  Town,  and  recognizable 
to  the  law  as  such,  but  by  a  perfect  consent  of  action 
between  the  two  Boards  of  Supervision,  so  that  every 
step  taken  in  the  management  of  the  School  should  be 
virtually  the  act  of  each  body.  It  was  understood  that 
such  a  consent  might  be  hoped  for  ;  and  as  the  advan- 


tages  of  a  Town  High  School  could  thus  be  secured  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost  to  the  Town,  it  was  deemed 
eminently  desirable  that  such  an  arrangement  should  be 
effected,  if  possible ;  and  hence,  as  was  understood  by 
the  Committee,  the  vote  of  the  Town  above  recorded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  guided  by  this  vote, 
the  Committee  felt  it  to  be  no  unbecoming  forwardness 
on  their  part,  to  invite  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  such  a  joint  supervision  of  the 
Eliot  School,  as  should  secure  the  object  just  indicated. 
Their  advances  were  met  with  the  promptest  courtesy. 
The  wishes  and  judgments  of  both  parties,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  School,  were  found  to  be  concurrent.  And, 
favorable  dispositions  paving  the  way,  no  difficulty  was 
found  in  concerting  such  methods  of  conducting  the 
School  for  the  present,  that  it  should  answer  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  law,  both  the  requisitions  of  a  Town  High 
School,  and  its  original  design  as  a  privately  endowed 
institution  for  special  purposes.  The  harmony  with 
which  this  agreement  was  entered  into,  has  continued 
through  the  year,  and  the  School  has  flourished  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  female  department,  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  of  numbers,  and  an  additional 
teacher  has  been  appointed.  [A  more  circumstantial 
account  of  the  changes  in  this  School,  and  of  its  pro- 
gress, will  be  found  on  following  pages,  in  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent.] 

We  cannot  turn-  from  the  Eliot  School  without 
recording  it,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Board, 
that  the  union  of  its  two  departments,  (male  and 
female,)  into  one  School,  under  one  head,  would  prove 
to  be  a  much  more  economical  and  efficient  application 


of  its  income  and  its  teaching  forces,  than  is  consistent 
with  its  present  organization ;  while  the  change  wonld 
be  a  gain,  rather  than  a  loss,  it  is  believed,  on  the  score 
of  moral  and  refining  influences.  By  such  an  improved 
classification  as  this  union  would  render  possible,  much 
of  the  teaching  which  now  has  to  be  twice  done,  —  in 
the  two  School-rooms,  —  would  need  to  be  done  only 
once ;  one,  certainly,  of  the  four  teachers  now  required, 
might  be  spared,  while  a  wholesome  enthusiasm  would 
be  gendered,  in  some  instances,  it  is  likely,  by  the 
enlargement  of  classes  now  small.  The  Committee 
are  content  for  the  present  to  put  this  their  judgment 
on  record,  being  assured,  by  persons  who  should  be 
competent  to  judge,  that  there  is  at  present  in  this 
place  a  public  sentiment  against  the  suggested  union. 
They  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to 
disregard  a  strong  opposing  public  opinion ;  but  this 
opinion  they  hope  to  see  changed  in  no  very  long  time. 
They  claim  to  have  given  at  least  as  much  attention 
and  reflection  to  this  question,  and  to  be  as  conversant 
with  the  facts  bearing  upon  it,  as  the  general  public, 
and  do  not  express  their  views  hastily  or  inconsider- 
ately. 

PEUDENTIAL   COMMITTEE. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Town,  the  Committee  found  them- 
selves instructed  to  appoint  at  their  first  regular  meet- 
ing three  of  their  number  to  constitute,  together  with 
two  members  from  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  a  "  Pruden- 
tial Committee,"  to  which  should  be  entrusted  "  the 
erection,  repairs  and  care  of  School-houses." 


In  obedience  to  that  vote,  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Reynolds,  were  appointed  to  be  of  that 
Committee. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

"Without  trenching  upon  the  ground  to  be  covered  by 
the  Report  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  it  is  proper 
to  say  here,  that  there  has  not  been  such  an  increase 
of  School  accommodations  during  the  year  past,  as  the 
wants  of  the  Schools  demanded,  and  as  was  asked  for 
in  the  Report  of  the  last  year.  Both  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  (Central,  and  Village  Hall,) 
are  already  over-full,  and  must  soon  receive  additions 
by  regular  promotion.  Last  year's  recommendation  on 
this  point  is  here  earnestly  renewed. 

A  new  Primary  School-house  has  been  built  on 
South  Street,  on  land  owned  by  the  Town,  according 
to  a  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual  Town  Meeting.  It 
was  not  the  place  deemed  by  the  Committee  the  most 
suitable  for  a  School-house,  but  they  are  advised  that 
the  Prudential  Committee  considered  themselves  shut 
up  by  the  vote  of  the  Town  to  this  locality. 

[For  some  farther  account  of  this  building,  the 
Town,  it  is  presumed,  may  look  to  the  Report  of  the 
Prudential  Committee.] 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  citizens  of  the  Town  will  not  have  forgotten 
that  the  School  Committees  of  the  last  two  years  have 
unanimously  and  strongly  recommended  that  the  Town 
should  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent 
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of  Schools.  The  present  Board  repeat  the  recom- 
mendation. Not  one  of  the  eight  different  gentlemen 
who  have  been  members  of  the  successive  School  Com- 
mittees, within  the  last  three  years,  has  doubted  the 
expediency  of  such  an  appointment,  or  expressed  a 
word  of  dissent  from  the  general  voice. 

Without  doubt,  the  superintendence  of  Schools  by 
School  Committees  has  been,  and  is,  useful.  It  is  use- 
ful when  those  who  are  placed  on  such  Committees  are 
determined  to  be  useful,  and  know  how  to  be,  and 
that,  doubtless,  is  the  more  common  case.  But  the 
same  motives  which  prompt  men  to  the  adoption  of  a 
good  measure,  should  prompt  them  to  change  it  for  a 
better,  whenever  they  believe  that  can  be  done.  Dis- 
tributed responsibility,  and  partnership  in  the  doing  of 
one  set  of  official  duties,  rarely  get  the  best  work  done. 
Men  who  are  responsible  "jointly,"  are  not  apt  to  feel 
their  responsibility  "  severally."  The  inactive  o?ie,  is 
very  likely  to  rate  his  inactivity,  as  standing  in  the 
ratio  of  one-fifth  to  the  inactivity  of  a  Board  of  five. 
But  he  miscalculates.  He  is  a  loose  pin  of  the 
machine,  which  not  only  is  not  helping  where  it 
belongs,  but  gets  in  the  way  of  other  parts,  hindering 
their  free  play.  One  wheel  of  a  coach  refusing  to 
turn,  the  vehicle  loses  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
momentum. 

But  besides  the  backwardness  of  indolence,  or  that 
which  excuses  itself  on  the  ground  of  prior  and  more 
imperative  engagements,  there  is  also  felt  very  often, 
and  very  naturally,  in  a  Committee  composed  of  several 
members,  the  backwardness  of  modesty,  to  prevent  a 
single  individual  from   stepping  out  of  line  with  his 
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fellows.  No  gentleman,  perhaps,  wishes  to  put  him- 
self forward  conspicuously  before  his  colleagues.  So, 
in  a  Board  of  five  men,  the  best  thought  or  effort  of 
no  one  of  the  five  is  certain  to  be  had ;  and  a  sort 
of  average  mean  only,  which  comes  from  a  mixing  and 
dilution  of  the  wThole,  is  represented  in  their  associated 
action.  Just  where  one  man  would  be  strong,  if  he 
felt  free  to  speak  and  act  in  his  own  way,  untramelled, 
he  is  neutralized  by  others,  who  may  be  strong  too, 
but  who  are  not  strong  in  his  way.  Let  each  member 
of  a  Board  of  five  render  his  best  service  for  one  year, 
and  then  be  succeeded  by  another  who  shall  do  his  best 
for  another  year,  and  so  on  through  five  years,  and 
ten  times  as  much  concentrated  intelligence,  and  well- 
directed  labor,  will  be  applied  to  School  work,  and 
School  improvement,  as  if  the  five  served  together  in 
colleagueship  for  five  years ;  —  and  much  better  still, 
if,  after  it  is  found  wTho  is  the  very  best  man  of  the 
whole,  he  be  kept  at  work  for  all  the  five  years. 

Is  it  objected,  that  a  man  placed  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  Schools,  may  have  some  hobby,  some  pet  plan 
or  theory  of  his  own,  —  as  excellent  men  and  educators 
now  and  then  have,  —  and  that,  without  some  check, 
he  may  intrude  it  into  the  Schools  to  their  injury  %  It 
might  be  enough  to  reply,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  supersedes  neither  the  necessity  for  a 
Committee  nor  its  authority ;  in  fact,  the  law  directs  that 
he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  he  can 
always  be  overruled  by  them  when  his  course  is  deemed 
an  unwise  one.  But,  really,  it  would  be  greatly  better, 
we  submit,  to  run  the  risk  of  a  hobby  rider  now  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  interested,  well-informed 
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devoted  working  man  in  this  department  of  educational 
labor,  than  to  go  on  year  by  year,  getting  from  half  a 
dozen  men  annually,  their  average  notions  of  the  best 
way  of  schooling  the  young.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
very  decidedly  unsuitable  man,  occasionally,  for  one 
year,  than  to  have,  all  the  years,  but  a  kind  of  mid- 
dling, indifferent,  half-and-half  superintendence,  from 
five  well-intentioned  but  pre-occupied  gentlemen,  who, 
if  they  do  no  harm,  do  little  good,  compared  with  what 
might  be  done.  A  very  decidedly  unfit  person  often 
does  the  least  harm.  His  unfitness  is  so  plain  that  it 
is  self-corrective  —  he  carries  nobody  with  him ;  while 
there  is  often  a  silent  but  steady  decay  of  educational 
life,  under  governments  and  policies  that  are  simply 
negative,  — •  doing  no  direct  harm,  and  effecting  little 
positive  good.  Not  all  School  Committees  are  by  any 
means  thus  negative ; — some  are. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  individual  members  of  Com- 
mittees, usually,  that  they  are  not  of  more  use ;  it  is 
the  fault  of  their  position ;  they  would  be  of  service,  if 
only  they  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  an  indi- 
vidual freedom,  while  they  would  cheerfully  take  an 
individual  responsibility  for  their  acts  and  opinions. 

In  the  constitution  of  our  State  Board  of  Education, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  that  better  organization 
which  is  here  argued  for.  There  is  one  working  man, 
the  Secretary.  The  Board  simply  endeavor  to  place 
him  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  work  to  best  advan- 
tage. They  attempt  to  carry  out  his  measures,  and  to 
disseminate  his  views  so  far  as  they  can,  and  so  far  as 
they  deem  them  worthy.  They  introduce  him  to  the 
State  once  a  year,  in  their  annual  Report,  and  let  him 
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be  heard  on  such  subjects  as  he  deems  it  important  to 
bring  before  the  public  mind ;  meantime,  all  the  year 
through  he  is  expected  to  devote  himself  to  the  careful- 
lest  practical  observation  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  to  make  it  a  special  study  to  see  what  is  wanting 
to  its  best  working,  and  its  completest  success.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  an  advantage,  if 
every  town  could  have  such  an  observer  and  adviser  in 
constant  communication  with  its  schools.  More  imme- 
diate and  perceptible  results  should  be  expected  from 
such  an  office  when  exercised  in  a  town,  than  when 
exercised  over  a  State,  inasmuch  as  the  survey  and 
effort  would  all  be  expended  within  limits  so  much 
narrower. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  present  year,  in  some 
disappointment  that  the  town  had  not  authorized  them 
to  elect  a  Superintendent,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  predecessors,  were  led  to  consider 
whether  some  part  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment might  not  be  secured  by  assigning  to  one  of 
their  own  number,  the  duties  properly  devolving  on 
such  an  officer.  They  at  length  resolved  upon  making 
the  experiment  for  the  last  half  of  the  year ;  and  Dr. 
Joel  Seaverns,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Superintendency ;  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  at  the  same  time  agreeing  individually, 
that,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they  would  make 
no  charge  against  the  town  for  any  time  they  should 
give  to  their  duties.  The  Superintendent,  it  was 
understood,  should  continue  to  charge  for  his  time,  as 
one  of  the  Board,  at  the  legal  rate. 
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The  Committee  do  not  care  to  speak  at  length  here, 
of  the  success  of  this  experiment.  They  have  no  doubt 
that  the  schools  are,  and  will  be,  the  better  for  it. 
There  is  now  one  man  in  the  town  who  knows  more  of 
the  present  condition  and  wants  of  all  the  schools,  it  is 
likely,  than  has  been  known  by  any  Board  of  School 
Committee  since  the  town  began ;  and  that,  though  his 
term  of  service  as  Superintendent  has  barely  covered  six 
months.  Individual  members  of  the  different  com- 
mittees may  have  known  a  single  school  better,  possi- 
bly, than  he  does ;  but  he  knows  them  all ;  and  in 
reading  the  report  which  he  has  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  conclusion  of  his  half  year's  labor,  and 
which  is  appended  to  this  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  this 
Board,  the  citizens  will  know  whose  statements  and 
judgments  they  have  before  them,  and  on  what  means 
of  information  they  are  based. 

In  former  years  the  reports  of  your  Committees  have 
been,  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent  made-up  state- 
ments, such  as,  upon  a  comparison  of  views  among  live 
gentlemen,  could  be  agreed  on  as  the  nearest  practicable 
approximation  to  the  average  mind.  Perhaps  one  knew 
one  school  well,  another,  another ;  some,  may  be,  knew 
all  a  little;  rarely,  some  one  knew  a  good  deal  of  the 
whole.  If  the  chairman  followed  his  own  judgment  in 
the  writing  of  his  report,  expressions  were  modified, — 
here  made  stronger  to  suit  the  views  of  one,  there  weaker 
to  accord  more  nearly  with  another's  mind, — till  what 
came  before  the  citizens  of  the  town  as  the  united  ex- 
pression of  five  men,  all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be 
equally  concerned  in  the  utterance  of  each  and  every 
saying  in  it,  was  really  more  or  less  a  piece  of  patch- 
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work  gathered  from  various  sources,  and  put  together 
with  such  skill  as  the  writer  happened  to  have.  The 
writer,  in  the  first  place,  endeavored  to  write,  not 
always  what  he  thought  or  knew,  but  what  he  supposed 
some  one,  or  a  majority  of  his  associates  thought  or 
knew,  and  after  all  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
paring  a  little  here,  or  adding  a  little  there,  till  it  should 
be  made  sufficiently  pointless  and  unmeaning  for  the 
general  acceptance.  In  such  papers  the  honest  voter 
read  that  one  school  was  good  and  another  poor ;  but 
did  not  know  that  it  was  A's  judgment  which  pro- 
nounced the  favorable  verdict,  and  B's  that  spoke  the 
unfavorable;  while,  as  A's  and  B's  standards  of  judg- 
ment were  wholly  different,  and  based  on  principles 
altogether  unlike,  the  school  of  the  worse  verdict  might 
be  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  report  made  by  the  Superintendent  needs  no 
such  qualifications.  It  contains  the  judgments  and 
opinions  of  one  man,  whom  the  town  knows,  and  whose 
signature  is  at  the  end,  and  goes  for  what  it  proves 
itself  to  be  worth.  The  Superintendent  ought  to  be 
glad,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  that  he  has  to  speak  only  for 
himself;  nobody  but  himself  being  responsible  for  any 
thing  he  has  said,  while  he  welcomes  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  being  responsible  for  what  he  has  said. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  B.  WILLSON, 
Q.  REYNOLDS, 
T.  LAUEIE, 
H.  LINCOLN. 
J.  SEAVERNS. 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  West  Roxburi/. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  several  schools, 
is  presented  to  your  Board  by  the  Secretary  as  Superin- 
tendent, with  the  view  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  Schools 
of  the  town  not  judged  alone  by  the  Annual  Examina- 
tion, but  from  that  combined  with  what  has  been 
noticed  in  the  observations  of  the  last  six  months. 


ELIOT    SCHOOL,     (BOYS.) 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal. 

E.  A.  Gibbens,  Assistant. 

To  the  Boys'  High  School,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  Classical  School,  especial  praise  is  to  be  given.  The 
connection  between  teacher  and  scholar  is  evidently 
pleasant,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  gov- 
ernment so  well  arranged,  that  every  thing  runs 
smoothly  and  without  friction — the  fear  of  the  rod  be- 
ing unknown.  Many  of  the  recitations  are  character- 
ized by  extreme  accuracy  of  detail,  while  in  all  the 
principles  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  nothing 
learned  merely  by  rote.  The  class  which  last  entered 
were  well  fitted,  and  have  made  great  advances  in  their 
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studies,  particularly  in  French,  Latin  and  Geometry, 
the  ordinary  daily  recitations  in  which,  apart  from  any 
special  occasion,  seem  to  the  observer  almost  perfect. 
The  higher  classes,  too,  show  much  thought — the  result 
of  careful  training  and  the  fruits  of  much  diligence  in 
all  their  exercises. 

Those  under  Mr.  Gibbens's  charge  evidently  appeared 
to  less  advantage  than  they  otherwise  would,  from 
being  in  the  transition  state  incident  to  a  change  of 
teachers :  many  new  points  having  been  of  course 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  required  of  them  by  a  new 
teacher,  which  had  previously  escaped  their  attention ; 
and  thus,  in  their  new  paths,  were  some  indications  of 
a  want  of  accuracy  and  promptness,  which  will  hardly 
be  found  at  the  next  examination.  The  teaching  is 
undoubtedly  thorough,  and  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
sincere  and  earnest :  and  at  least  one  improvement  is 
noticeable  in  the  classical  branches,  viz.,  the  change 
from  a  vague  recognition  of  the  general  meaning  of  a 
clause,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  force  and  value  of  each 
word  in  it. 

ELIOT    SCHOOL,     (GIRLS.) 

E.  F.  Bacheler,  Principal. 
M.  F.  Lothrop,  Assistant. 

In  none  of  our  schools,  however,  has  the  past  year 
witnessed  so  great  an  improvement,  as  in  the  Girls' 
High  School,  particularly  in  the  points  of  general  order 
and  decorum,  and  of  accuracy.  The  appearance  of  the 
School  is  very  favorable  ;  everything  being  done  in  an 
orderly  manner,  a  good  deal  of  interest  manifested  in 
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the  studies,  and  the  recitations,  while  respectful  in  their 
tone,  yet  not  constrained  so  as  to  prevent  the  freest 
expression  of  thought.  As  regards  accuracy,  noth- 
ing more  strikes  one  in  a  school,  than  the  difference 
between  recitations  which  give  the  idea  that  the  pu- 
pils nearly  know  what  is  meant  in  the  book,  and 
nearly  express  what  they  know,  and  'such  recitations 
as  prove  that  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  subject, 
and  are  able  freely  and  fully  to  give  an  account  of 
it  :  and  this  change  has  been  constantly  going  on, 
though  doubtless  much  still  remains  to  do. 

Of  special  exercises,  those  in  Mathematics  are  excel- 
lent, perhaps  the  best.  Physical  Geography,  too,  has 
been  taught  with  remarkable  success,  as  evinced  by  the 
drawing  of  Maps  on  the  Board,  from  memory,  with 
great  faithfulness  of  detail.  The  classes  too  in  Latin, 
were  noticed  as  very  good  in  correctness  of  quantity, 
and  in  that  the  translations,  while  quite  literal,  were  yet 
not  inelegant.  While,  too,  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  such  branches  as  are 
usually  studied  in  High  Schools,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  instruction  is  still  given  by  various  general  exer- 
cises in  ordinary  branches,  spelling,  &c,  which  are  too 
apt  to  be  dropped  entirely  as  scholars  leave  the  Gram- 
mar Schools :  for  although  it  would  be  evidently  im- 
proper to  spend  too  much  time  on  studies  pursued  in 
the  latter,  yet  it  is  extremely  wise  and  desirable  to  occa- 
sionally refresh  the  memories  of  the  pupils  in  those 
branches. 

The  classes  under  the  care  of  Miss  Lothrop  were  not 
distinguished  from  those  under  the  Principal's,  on  the 
day  of  examination,  and  are  to  be  included  in  the  gen- 
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eral  commendation.  Those,  too,  in  History  and  French, 
appeared  on  that  day,  and  generally  quite  well.  Both 
teachers  have  labored  devotedly  and  unweariedly,  and, 
as  the  fruits  of  their  labors  show,  successfully. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal. 
Eebecca  Drake,  \ 

Caroline  F.  Atherton,  >  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Mullett,        ) 

This,  one  of  our  best  schools,  is,  as  w7as  said  last 
year,  "  remarkable  for  general  rather  than  partial  ex- 
cellence." In  the  First  Division  in  reading,  there  has 
been  much  improvement,  the  classes  now  reading  with 
great  clearness,  and  yet  are  not  deficient  in  freedom  or 
vivacity.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  branch 
during  the  year,  and  the  result  shows  it  to  have  been 
well  directed.  In  Grammar  also,  the  classes  are  well 
drilled,  and,  considering  the  ground  they  have  been  over, 
very  ready  in  the  analysis  of  difficult  clauses.  The  Pen- 
manship continues  good,  and  the  advance  in  the  studies 
generally  quite  pleasing.  The  recitations  in  History 
alone  seemed  less  good  rather  than  deficient,  the  scholars 
being  less  conversant  with  general  topics  than  special 
details — able  to  answer  "  the  questions,"  but  not  so 
well  to  describe  events.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
this  is  no  doubt  one  of  our  best  divisions,  and  there  is 
in  it  an  activity  of  mind  and  vigor  of  thought,  which 
shows  energetic  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  industry  in  the  boys. 

Miss  Drake's  division  has  been  long  noticeable  for 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  its  members.     The  classes 
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here,  too,  read  with  much  spirit,  and  strive  earnestly  to 
give  the  full  meaning  of  the  author,  and  if  occasionally 
the  effort  to  enunciate  each  letter  distinctly  be  too 
noticeable,  it  seems  like  cavilling  to  complain  of  it, 
when  the  excellences  are  so  manifest.  None  of  the 
recitations  are  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  many  highly 
praiseworthy.  The  scholar  and  teacher  seem  associated 
in  the  happiest  relations  with  a  mutual  feeling  of  good 
will  to  each  other,  a  desire  that  everything  should  go  off 
well,  and  pride  in  their  success :  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  other  division  where  the  co-operation  between  teacher 
and  pupil  seems  so  pleasant,  and  where  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  compulsion  is  to  be  noticed. 

The  classes  which  recite  to  Miss  Mullett,  belonging 
partly  to  Mr.  Dodge's,  and  partly  to  Miss  Drake's 
division,  have  been  taught  with  care  and  diligence,  and 
as  might  have  been  expected,  their  examination  passed 
off  briskly  and  well. 

The  lowest  division  appeared  less  favorably,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  Many  of  the  boys  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  their 
attendance,  and  therefore  but  little  interested  when 
present.  Of  the  lowest  class,  too  many  were  allowed 
to  come  from  the  Primaries  but  poorly  prepared,  to 
avoid  keeping  them  there  during  another  half-year. 
Hence  the  excellences  of  the  division  are  of  individuals 
rather  than  of  classes,  or  in  particular  branches,  and 
while  many  do  well  in  every  study,  others  answer  poorly 
in  all.  The  Writing  Books,  too,  presented  rather  an 
unfavorable  appearance,  reminding  one  of  the  pot-hooks 
of  olden  time,  which  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  on 
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similar  grounds.  Yet  though  these  things  are  so,  the 
teacher  is  laboring  sincerely  and  industriously,  and 
adopts  every  means  to  interest  the  scholars,  and  break 
up  their  habits  of  absence  and  tardiness. 


VILLAGE   HALL  SCHOOL. 

C.  W.  Carter,  Principal. 
A.  E.  Taft, 

S.    W.    COLBURN, 


Assistants. 


The  Girls'  Grammar  School  is  in  a  high  condition  of 
usefulness,  and  worthy  all  the  confidence  placed  in  it  by 
those  whose  children  attend  it.  The  highest  division 
under  the  care  of  the  Principal,  shows  animation  and 
energy,  and  a  great  degree  of  excellence  in  all  the 
studies.  The  Writing  is  particularly  good,  since  a  reg- 
ular system  of  tuition  is  carried  on — the  teacher  giving 
instruction  on  the  Board  to  the  whole  School  at  once, 
all  being  engaged  on  the  same  task ;  so  that  all  derive 
improvement  from  each  other's  faults,  and  the  teacher's 
labors  are  not  wasted  by  being  limited,  as  is  often  the 
case,  to  correcting  those  in  individuals.  Some  exercises 
in  Mental  Arithmetic  have  been  practised,  which  have 
given  the  scholars  much  readiness  in  adding  long  col- 
umns of  figures  and  the  like.  The  Defining  exercises, 
too,  are  noticeable,  from  the  care  with  which  they  are 
prepared,  that  the  definition  may  be  such  as  will  apply, 
if  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  original  word,  which 
is  of  course  the  best  test  of  their  propriety.  But  in  this 
division,  as  in  the  second,  the  crowning  merit  is  the 
cheerfulness,  industry  and  good  nature  everywhere 
apparent,  so  that  the  cause  of  progress  seems  to  be  not 
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a  driving  power  in  the  teacher,  but  a  desire   to  learn, 
awakened  by  her  in  their  minds. 

The  second  is  deserving  of  praise  for  high  merit  in 
recitations  at  all  times,  and  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  number  of  recitations,  and  the  amount  of 
labor  performed  in  a  half  day,  simply  because  there  are 
so  few  failures  :  and  whether  it  be  in  Geography,  Read- 
ing, Spelling,  or  Colburn's  Arithmetic,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  scholars  are  always  perfectly  prepared.  The 
last  mentioned  study  in  particular,  deserves  attention 
for  the  readiness,  clearness  and  exactness  with  which 
the  examples  are  explained.  The  Writing  Books  here, 
as  in  the  first  division,  are  remarkably  neat,  and  uni- 
formly indicate  how  much  care  is  bestowed  on  them. 

Miss  Colburn,  in  assisting  Miss  Carter,  and  hearing 
many  of  her  classes,  has  done  good  service,  but  in  such 
a  way,  that  her  share  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  com- 
mented on,  since  she  does  not  regularly  hear  certain 
classes,  excepting  the  lowest  class  in  the  second  divis- 
ion ;  but  assists  here  and  there,  as  the  exigences  of  the 
time  demand.  That  class  did  not  appear  so  well  as  the 
others,  in  Arithmetic  at  least,  but  this  arose  from  the 
fact  that  they,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  the  Cen- 
tral School,  were  but  illy  prepared  when  they  entered, 
and  therefore  much  of  their  time  has  been  spent  on 
studies  they  should  have  known  at  their  entrance.  One 
who  visits  the  School,  often,  however,  will  feel  satisfied 
that  their  imperfections  are  not  owing  to  want  of  faith- 
fulness in  Miss  Colburn. 
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WESTERLY    SCHOOL. 

Thomas  Metcalf,  Principal. 
Mary  B.  Willson,  Assistant. 

This  School  still  retains  its  characteristic  of  thorough- 
ness  in  teaching.  It,  however,  labors  under  great  dis- 
advantages in  comparison  with  the  Plain  schools,  from 
the  nature  of  the  attendance,  since  a  large  portion  of 
the  scholars  now  present  are  comparatively  recent 
comers,  and  have  been  but  a  short  time  under  the 
teacher's  care.  Many  attend  only  during  the  winter 
months,  and  as  these,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can- 
not be  well  classified  with  those  attending  during  the 
whole  year,  they  must  be  made  into  extra  classes,  the 
hearing  of  which  prevents  the  labor  of  the  teacher  from 
being  so  well  laid  out,  as  it  would  be  were  it  possible 
to  arrange  the  classes  more  compactly.  This  class  of 
pupils,  too,  can  with  difficulty  be  restrained  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  order  found  in  our  other  Grammar 
Schools,  and  hence  the  bustle  of  motion  and  hum  of 
voices  render  it  occasionally  difficult  to  catch  the 
answers  of  those  reciting,  especially  since  a  weakness 
of  voice  is  also  prevalent. 

In  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  the  classes  do  quite 
well,  and  examples  in  the  latter  are  analyzed  and 
explained  with  great  clearness ;  it  seeming,  however,  as 
if  the  scholars  do  not  understand  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples in  the  abstract,  or  at  least  do  not  express  their 
ideas  of  them  in  general  terms  so  well,  as  when  called 
upon  for  them  in  their  application  to  particular  exam- 
ples. The  Reading  seems  less  good  when  compared 
with  that  in  the  other  schools,  than  was  indicated  by 
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last  year's  Report,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater 
improvement  in  those  schools.  In  Writing,  however, 
the  instruction  is  most  excellent,  probably  beyond  that 
of  any  other  school,  (unless  it  be  Miss  Carters,)  pro- 
ceeding as  it  does  on  a  definite  fixed  system,  so  as  to 
seem  more  like  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  than  a  matter 
as  formerly,  of  individual  taste. 

The  second  division,  laboring  though  to  a  less  extent 
under  the  same  difficulties,  has  made  much  improve- 
ment during  the  year,  and  is  fitted  at  any  time  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination.  The  general  deportment 
and  order,  though  still  not  equal  to  that  of  some  of 
our  schools,  is  undoubtedly  better  than  before.  Read- 
ing has  been  taught  critically,  much  attention  having 
been  given  to  practice  on  the  consonant  sounds,  so 
that  the  enunciation  is  distinct,  and  yet  apparently 
without  effort;  the  chief  defect  being,  that  in  some 
there  is  a  lack  of  interest  and  vivacity,  doubtless,  how- 
ever, constitutional.  Geography  has  been  taught  with 
care,  and  much  time  devoted  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments,  latitude,  longitude,  zones,  &c,  so  often 
talked  about,  but  so  little  understood  by  many  school- 
children. The  Arithmetic,  too,  of  the  youngest  class, 
has  been  conducted  mostly  without  text-books,  by  gen- 
eral exercises  intended  to  familiarize  their  minds  with 
the  first  four  rules :  in  which  their  proficiency  makes 
them  contrast  quite  favorably  with  the  same  class  in 
other  schools.  Here,  too,  the  Writing  Books  are  care- 
fully written  and  neatly  kept. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.   1 BUREOUGHS    STREET. 

Caroline  M.  Goldsmith,   Teacher. 

Since  jour  last,  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  teacher 
having  occurred  hy  the  resignation  of  Miss  Drake,  Miss 
Goldsmith,  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  efficient 
teachers,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  it.  To  a  new 
teacher  the  school  was  particularly  difficult,  and  a  great 
amount  of  labor  and  patience  has  been  required.  There 
is,  however,  a  marked  improvement  in  many  respects. 
The  Reading  is  much  better,  though  still  not  free  from 
faults  peculiar  to  the  School,  and  in  Arithmetic,  much 
more  thoroughness  is  evident.  The  order  of  the  School 
has  demanded  much  attention,  and  it  has  required  deli- 
cate management  on  the  teacher's  part,  to  prevent  the 
scholars  from  feeling  that  their  natural  rights  had  been 
abridged,  when  she  deemed  it  proper  to  cut  off  privi- 
leges to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

No.  2 TURNPIKE. 

Sarah  J.  Jordan,  Teacher. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  School  is  remarkably 
attractive,  and  the  mutual  relation  between  pupils  and 
teacher  pleasant.  The  lessons  are  well  recited,  and  a 
general  interest  in  the  performance  of  their  various 
duties  is  manifested  by  the  children. 
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No.   3 JUNCTION  STATION. 

Mary  Goldsmith,   Teacher. 

This  School  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  late 
teacher,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Goldsmith,  to  her  sister, 
without  suffering  from  the  change ;  the  usual  disad- 
vantages in  such  cases  not  being  manifested  since  the 
systems  pursued  by  both  are  so  similar.  A  new  interest, 
too,  has  been  awakened,  and  though  the  School  still 
suffers  from  frequent  absences,  yet  a  remarkable  degree 
of  excellence  characterizes  every  exercise.  Thorough- 
ness here  seems  not  inconsistent  with  advancement,  and 
the  scholars  can  hardly  be  made  to  fail  on  what  they 
have  been  over.  The  most  perfect  order  and  most 
implicit  obedience  are  attained,  with  no  appearance  of 
severity. 

No.  4 LOWER    CANTERBURY. 

Alma  Bichards,   Teacher. 

This  School  has  somewhat  increased  in  numbers, 
especially  during  the  winter  term,  many  of  its  members 
being  large  boys  and  girls,  who  do  not  attend  school  in 
summer.  The  order  is  excellent,  the  general  appear- 
ance favorable,  and  the  new  teacher  seems  in  every 
respect  fitted  to  make  the  School  still  hold  the  position 
it  did  under  its  former  teacher,  Miss  Goldsmith.  The 
only  perceptible  difference  in  the  classes  seems  to  be 
that  they  have  been  over  rather  more  ground,  with  per- 
haps less  thoroughness.  As  this  is,  however,  a  matter 
in  which  great  variety  prevails  in  different  towns,  a 
new  teacher  could  be  hardly  expected  at  once  to  adopt 
our  standard. 
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No.  5 UPPER  CANTERBURY. 

Caroline  Blackburn,   Teacher. 

Miss  Blackburn's  School  has  suffered  much  from 
absences  this  whiter,  but  nevertheless  still  ranks  as  one 
of  our  best  Schools.  The  scholars  are  quiet,  interested 
in  their  pursuits,  and  recite  with  promptness  and  vigor. 
A  deficiency  of  voice  seems,  however,  prevalent  in  all 
the  westerly  schools,  perhaps  from  some  topographical 
cause. 

No.  6 AUSTIN    STREET. 

Helen  J.  Otis,   Teacher. 

Here,  too,  has  been  a  change  of  teachers.  Miss  Col- 
burn,  the  previous  one  having  been  promoted  to  the 
Village  Hall  School,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  who  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  time 
make  the  place  good.  She  has  had,  during  much  of 
the  time,  a  large  number  of  pupils,  more  than  enough 
for  one  person  to  instruct  well,  and  during  this  season, 
the  absences  have  been  quite  numerous.  The  order  is 
pretty  good,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  life  and  ani- 
mation marks  the  recitations.  The  Beading  has  been 
particularly  attended  to,  and  the  results  are  favorable. 

No.    7 ELIOT    STREET. 

Mary  L.  Wakefield, 


z  Teachers. 
Mary  Blackburn, 

This  School,  composed  in  great  part  of  foreigners,  is 
divided  into  two  divisions,  one  under  Miss  W.  and  the 
other  under  Miss  B.     It  is  from  the  latter  that  many  of 
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those  to  fill  the  new  school-house  will  be  taken,  accom- 
panied by  their  teacher.  The  School  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Village  Hall,  in  which  it  was  held  last 
year,  and  appears  much  better  in  a  more  appropriate 
room  in  the  Eliot  School-House. 

Miss  Wakefield  has  been  for  some  years  a  successful 
teacher,  and  as  usual,  her  School  appeared  well  at  the 
examination,  the  order  being  good,  and  the  recitations, 
more  particularly  in  the  lower  classes,  passing  off  well. 

The  other  division,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Black- 
burn, who  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  our  best  teach- 
ers, is  in  an  excellent  condition.  Much  vigor  and  life, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  they  have  studied, 
is  constantly  displayed.  The  Reading,  Spelling,  and 
Arithmetic,  each  and  all,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise. 


In  thus  closing  the  special  report  of  each  school, 
some  general  remarks  on  the  whole  as  a  body,  and  on 
the  means  of  judging  their  merits,  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, may  not  be  inappropriate. 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  as  a  general  principle 
of  education,  that  a  great  number  of  pupils  can  be 
taught  better  and  cheaper,  proportionally,  than  a  small 
number,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  good 
policy  to  invite  a  full  attendance,  by  making  our  build- 
ings and  rooms  attractive  and  comfortable,  that  neither 
pupils  nor  parents  could  object  to  them,  and  to  have 
the  best  of  teaching,  too,  that  the  advances  made  by 
those  taught  might  equal  the  just  expectations  of  those 
who    send  them.     The  acts  of  the  several  Boards  of 
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School  Committees  have  been  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  and  a  liberal  expenditure  has  been  made 
by  them,  and  authorized  by  the  town,  both  in  fitting  up 
rooms  and  employing  teachers,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  it  may  no  doubt  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  those 
Committees  and  the  town,  that  our  schools  and  school 
accommodations  generally,  equal,  and  in  many  respects 
surpass,  those  of  a  great  majority  of  the  towns  in  the 
State.  We  have,  with  few  exceptions,  airy,  convenient, 
well-ventilated  rooms,  furnished  with  such  provision  for 
the  scholars  comfort,  that  there  need  no  longer  be  felt 
that  weary  restlessness  which  in  old  times  and  on  old 
desks  did  so  much  to  make  schools  noisy.  In  most  of 
our  schools,  each  inmate  has  a  desk  to  himself,  and 
therefore  no  occasion  for  intercommunication  with  his 
neighbors ;  and  the  contrast  in  this  respect  with  some 
schools  in  neighboring  cities,  the  difference  between 
rooms  where  scholars  can  breathe  pure  air,  and  move 
easily  and  quietly,  and  those  where  each  scholar  can 
feel  the  breath  of  his  neighbors,  and  move  only  at  the 
risk  of  striking  their  elbows  and  feet,  needs  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Thus  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
generally  have  as  great  advantages  in  respect  to  health 
and  strength,  while  confined  to  their  studies  and  in-door 
exercises,  as  they  do  when  out  of  school,  in  our  pure 
country  air. 

In  regard  to  salaries  of  teachers,  too,  our  Committees 
have  pursued  a  liberal,  though  not  extravagant  course  ; 
so  that,  although  we  do  not  attempt  to  vie  with  the 
city  of  Boston,  we  have  still  been  able  to  out-bid  many 
of  our  neighbors,  in  the  terms  offered,  especially  to 
female  teachers.     Hence,  while  we  have  some  excellent 
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ones,  natives  of  our  own  town,  others  have  been  secured 
from  other  places,  and  with  a  benefit  far  beyond  what  it 
has  cost  us  in  salary.  Much  is  demanded  of  all  teachers 
now-a-days,  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
since  a  constant  improvement  is  taking  place,  much  of 
which  can  be  effected  only  by  increased  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  more  labor,  and  requires 
more  time  and  thought,  to  teach  children  so  that  they 
may  understand,  than  simply  to  teach  what  is  in  the 
books,  and  an  increase  of  labor,  time,  and  thought,  to 
secure  this  end,  public  opinion  demands  more  and  more 
every  year.  It  requires  more  labor  and  time,  too,  to 
govern  a  school  by  mild  and  kind  means,  and  to  get 
along  with  rude,  careless,  and  vicious  boys,  without 
having  recourse  to  cruel  beatings  or  cruel  punishments 
of  any  kind,  but  this  improvement  is  insisted  on  by  the 
public ;  and  again,  it  is  easier  for  a  teacher  to  lay  down 
a  code  of  laws  for  all  the  school  to  obey,  at  any  rate 
and  under  all  circumstances,  than  it  is  to  modify  such 
regulations  as  may  be  desirable  to  suit  the  time,  place, 
and  the  temper  of  the  pupils ;  yet  unquestionably  this 
more  difficult  system  is  the  one  which  parents  expect 
will  be  adopted.  In  a  word,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  scholars  machines,  each  to  perform  a  certain  labor 
in  the  great  whole,  and  to  do  their  duties  by  routine ; 
but  far  harder  to  make  them  think,  study,  and  act,  on 
principle,  —  but  it  is  just  this  latter  duty  we  expect 
teachers  to  do. 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  demand  so  much  more  of  teach- 
ers than  we  did  in  old  times,  it  is,  of  course,  just  that 
their  compensation  should  be  as  much  greater;  and 
since  on  these  points  our  Committees  have  been  to  the 
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full,  as  exacting  as  any  town's  committee  —  have  as 
constantly  and  consistently  demanded  that  scholars 
should  be  made  to  think  and  reason  —  that  they  should 
be  gently  treated,  and  with  kindness,  and  that  teachers 
should  use  discrimination  in  their  course  towards  them, 
and  strive  to  develop  principles  rather  than  simply  form 
habits,  —  since  in  all  these  respects  our  Committees 
have  been  fully  up  to  public  opinion,  and  perhaps  in 
advance  of  other  towns,  they  have  acted  justly  in  paying 
high  salaries.  And  if  in  the  progress  of  time,  as  the 
rates  of  living  grow  higher,  other  towns  are  obliged  to 
increase  their  teachers'  wages,  it  is  evident,  that  to 
maintain  the  high  position  of  our  schools,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  teaching,  we  also 
must  increase  ours.  These  few  remarks  on  our  school- 
rooms and  teachers,  are  offered  only  as  showing  reasons 
for  the  present  excellence  of  our  schools,  and  as  proving 
for  the  future  how  necessary  it  is  to  continue  the  same 
liberal  policy. 

Our  school  system  is  indeed  expensive,  and  it  is  well 
that  we  should  look  all  the  details  through,  and  scru- 
tinize all  the  expenditures  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and 
whilst,  as  has  been  argued  above,  liberality  in  school 
accommodations  and  to  teachers,  is  our  best  policy, 
there  is  one  point  in  which  a  considerable  saving  might 
be  effected,  which  has  indeed  been  hinted  at  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  touching  the  Eliot  School, 
viz :  some  plan  by  which  scholars  of  both  sexes  should 
be  taught  together.  Could  such  a  plan  be  carried  out, 
and  our  Village  Hall  and  Central  Schools  be  conjoined, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  salary  of  at  least  one 
teacher  could  be  saved,  and  the  pupils  so  arranged,  too, 
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that  less  room,  in  many  instances,  would  be  required  ; 
that  is,  in  the  growth  of  the  schools  there  are  times 
when  all  the  divisions  are  just  full,  and  then  of  course 
nothing  could  he  gained ;  but  a  step  beyond  this  in 
each,  gives  us  two  half  divisions,  each  requiring  a 
teacher  and  a  room,  where,  could  they  be  united,  one 
would  suffice.  But  it  is  not  pecuniarily  alone  that  this 
plan  recommends  itself,  but  as  much  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  in  the  increased  facilities  it  would  afford 
us  of  grading  the  classes  more  nearly  together,  and  of 
making  up  the  divisions  of  scholars  more  nearly  of  the 
same  capacity  and  acquisitions,  than  is  now  possible. 
For  instance,  if  we  take  two  divisions,  one  of  each  sex, 
each  division  made  up,  as  most  of  ours  are,  of  three 
classes,  and  join  these  classes,  the  first  in  one  to  the 
first  in  the  other,  and  so  on,  we  can  then,  by  re-arrang- 
ing them  into  four  classes,  form  two  divisions  of  two 
classes  each,  which  would  vary  much  less,  and  be  far 
more  manageable,  than  those  under  the  present  system. 
It  is  the  number  of  classes,  more  than  the  pupils  in  a 
class,  that  consumes  the  teacher's  time,  and  involves  the 
necessity  of  assistance ;  and  fifty  scholars,  of  nearly  the 
same  qualifications,  can  be  easier  taught  than  twenty- 
five  varying  infinitely  as  they  do,  for  instance,  in  the 
Eliot  School. 

Those  not  familiar  with  the  topic  may  deem  the  pro- 
ject theoretical  or  visionary,  and  think  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  trying  to  push  on  in  advance  of  the  times, 
whereas  we  are  behind  many  others  in  this  matter — as, 
for  instance,  Charlestown,  where  in  the  High  School  a 
hundred  or  more,  males  and  females,  sit  in  the  same 
room  and  recite  to  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same  classes ; 
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also  in  Dorchester  and  Quincy,  where  the  like  is  true, 
and  the  same  is  proposed  in  Boston.  In  all  of  which 
instances,  the  result,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  been 
uniformly  favorable,  both  as  regards  education  and 
morals  ;  and  it  seems  only  strange  that  this  step  has  not 
been  taken  long  since,  and  the  custom  of  separating  the 
sexes  given  up  in  the  schools,  when  it  was  in  the 
churches.  This  subject  is  brought  up  now,  however, 
not  with  a  view  of  recommending  to  the  Board  any 
action,  so  much  as  to  excite  interest  in  the  matter,  that 
the  subject  may  be  canvassed,  and  the  real  facts  in  the 
case  investigated. 

A  new  building  of  two  stories,  erected  by  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  on  South  Street,  is  now  complete, 
the  use  of  which  will  obviate  the  objections  to  the 
Junction  School  House,  and  relieve  the  over-crowded 
]No.  7.  This  is  to  be  immediately  occupied,  and,  in 
accordance  with  what  is  thought  the  best  policy  of 
grading  scholars,  and  bringing  together  those  most 
alike  in  their  studies,  it  is  proposed  to  make  here,  not 
two  Primary  Schools,  but  one  of  two  divisions,  the 
pupils  in  the  beginning  to  enter  the  lower,  and  be  reg- 
ularly promoted,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  to  the 
next.  And,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  future, 
we  can  hardly  think  that  this  school,  with  the  two 
teachers  proposed,  will  be  inferior  to  any  of  the  others. 
Those  attending  it  will  be  of  course  almost  entirely 
Irish,  but  not  on  that  account  poorer  scholars,  if  we 
may  judge  from  our  other  schools.  In  them  there  are, 
to  be  sure,  certain  faults  which  are  more  noticeable  in 
these  scholars  than  in  others,  such  as  absence,  tardiness, 
or  want  of  cleanliness,  owing  in  great  part  to  their  social 
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position,  which  often  demands  their  attendance  upon 
duties  greatly  different  from  what  other  children  have. 
But  leaving  out  of  view  these  faults,  and  looking  upon 
such  as  attend  regularly,  we  have  no  better  pupils  than 
those,  under  consideration,  none  more  industrious  or 
intelligent ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  immediate 
proximity  of  many  to  their  homes,  at  this  school- 
house,  will  do  much  to  produce  a  greater  regularity  of 
attendance. 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  would  say  that  his 
first  labors  were  naturally  enough  directed  towards 
obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  schools,  the  teach- 
ers, and  their  modes  of  instruction,  all  of  which  have 
been  diligently  observed,  since  one  is  hardly  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  of  a  school,  to  suggest  improve- 
ments, or  reprove  faults,  till  he  has  done  so.  More 
time,  then,  has  been  devoted  to  the  gaining  of  this 
knowledge,  than  to  active  measures  of  change  of  any 
kind ;  and  frequent  visits  have  been  made  with  this 
view.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  Term,  but 
three  school-days  have  passed  in  which  no  school  has 
been  visited,  and  usually  two  or  three  have  been  seen 
daily,  the  visits  varying  from  about  an  hour  to  two 
hours  in  length — those  to  the  Primaries,  of  course,  not 
needing  the  time  bestowed  on  those  to  the  Grammar 
Schools ;  and  thus,  with  twenty-one  teachers,  each 
teacher  has  generally  received  such  a  visit  once  a  fort- 
night. These  visits  were  not  of  course  made  in  regular 
routine,  or  at  stated  times,  but  were  purposely  varied 
much,  so  that  each  School  might  be  seen  on  different 
days,  at  different  times  of  the  day,  as  the  opening, 
closing,  and  the  recess,  and  in  all  the  various  recita- 
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tions.  And  so,  while  there  is  still  doubtless  much 
likelihood  that  on  some  matters  he  may  have  arrived 
at  wrong  conclusions,  in  describing  the  Schools,  this  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  the  case,  than  where,  as  in  ordi- 
nary years,  the  reports  of  the  School  are  founded  solely 
on  their  appearance  on  one  day,  that  of  the  annual 
examination,  and  written  by  persons  who  are  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  School. 

Hoping  then,  finally,  that  this  Report  may  be  felt 
alike  just  to  the  teachers  and  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  most  respectfully  submitted,  by 

JOEL  SEA  VEENS, 

Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX. 
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REPOKT. 


The  School  Committee,  in  bringing  their  yearly 
duties  towards  a  close,  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the 
Schools  of  the  Town  are  generally  in  a  satisfactory 
state ;  and  they  resign  the  supervision  of  them  with 
the  conviction,  that  during  the  past  year  they  have 
well  answered  the  ends  for  which  they  are  maintained. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  standing  of 
each  School,  of  whatever  is  noteworthy  in  its  year's 
history,  and  of  its  wants,  the  Town  is  referred  to  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  which  accompanies  this 
report,  and  is  herewith  submitted  as  a  part  of  it. 

ELIOT  SCHOOL. 

The  School  Committee  have  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  Eliot,  or  High  School  during  the  present 
year,  as  during  the  last.  The  entire  harmony  of  feel- 
ing and  of  action  which  has  existed  between  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  this  Board,  has  made  it  easy  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  which  both  parties  had  in  view.  A 
disposition  has  appeared  constantly  in  the  Trustees  to 
meet  with  readiest  acquiescence  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  all  respects,  so  far  as  has  been  practicable. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  Committee  have 
not  had  the  means  at  their  command  to  pay  the  assist- 
ant teacher,  in  the  Girls'  Department,  a  fair  salary,  or 
one  justly  proportionate  to  the  salaries  of  other  teachers. 
In  order  to  meet  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  any  other 


necessary  expenses  which  the  School  Committee  are 
liable  to  incur  in  behalf  of  either  department  of  this 
School,  it  is  recommended  that  the  usual  appropriation 
of  $800  for  its  use  be  enlarged  to  such  sum  as  may  be 
needed,  not  exceeding  $1000.  No  such  increase,  how- 
ever, would  be  required,  could  the  two  departments  be 
united,  a  measure  earnestly  and  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  last  year,  and  one  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  which  the  present  Com- 
mittee are  of  the  same  mind.  They  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  policy  of  educating  the  two 
sexes  together,  which  already  prevails  in  all  the  Pri- 
mary, and  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  had  better  be 
the  established  policy  of  the  town. 

NEW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  appropriation  of  $2000,  voted  by  the  town  at 
its  last  annual  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
new  Primary  School  House  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  was  found  more  than  sufficient  for  that  object. 

From  the  report  of  a  Sub-Committee,  appointed  by 
this  Board  to  buy  a  lot,  and  build  a  School  House 
upon  it,  it  appears  that,  in  looking  for  a  piece  of  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  they  found  but  two  places, 
which,  in  regard  to  centrality  of  situation  and  other 
requisites,  seemed  to  them  eligible;  and  these  two 
pieces  of  land  were  both  owned  by  one  person,  who 
refused  to  sell  one  of  them,  and  only  consented  to  the 
sale  of  the  other,  at  what  the  Committee  deemed  an 
exorbitant  price,  six  cents  a  square  foot. 

Finding  no  other  land  nearly  so  suitable  as  the  two 
lots  just  mentioned,  and  being  satisfied  that  it  would 


be  no  loss  or  injury  to  the  owner  to  part  with  one  of 
them  at  a  fair  price,  the  Building  Committee  pro- 
posed that  a  petition  should  go  from  this  Board  to  the 
Selectmen,  asking  them  to  take,  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  committed  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
one  of  these  lots  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Selectmen  set 
off  a  piece  of  land  lying  on  Baker  Street,  and  a  short 
distance  from  Spring  street,  containing  about  one-fourth 
of  an  acre,  and  owned  by  Miss Rand,  of  Taun- 
ton, appraising  the  same  at  two  cents  a  square  foot. 
When  their  doings  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Town, 
a  tender  of  the  sum  at  which  the  land  had  been  ap- 
praised was  made  to  Miss  Rand,  and  was  accepted  by 
her.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  these  proceedings, 
so  that  the  building  was  not  completed  till  about  the 
first  of  December.  The  house  is  of  the  size  of  that  on 
Poplar  Street,  and  in  style  much  resembles  it.  The 
school  lot  has  been  surrounded  by  a  substantial  and 
suitable  fence.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  land, 
fence,  grading  and  gravelling  of  walks,  digging  well 
and  putting  in  a  chain  pump,  with  other  incidental 
expenses  attending  the  negotiations  for  the  land,  etc., 
amounts  to  $1806  06;  making  the  entire  cost  about 
$200  less  than  the  appropriation. 

SALARIES   OF  TEACHERS. 

In  some  instances  additions  have  been  made  to 
teachers'  salaries  within  the  past  year.  This  increase 
was  made  after  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  Board,  whose  report  stated,  that  we  were 
not  paying  our  teachers  so  much  as  some  of  the  towns 
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near  us,  most  distinguished  for  their  liberal  support  of 
public  schools.  Not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  considera- 
tion that  railroad  fares  have  risen,  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  of  late,  the  committee  wish  to 
feel,  when  they  have  succeeded  in  finding  and  installing 
a  good  teacher,  that  they  have  not  selected  him  for  the 
use  of  some  other  toAvn,  which  is  willing  to  pay  him 
better.  This  town  has  held,  and  still  holds,  a  highly 
honorable  place  among  the  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  one  of  the  most  liberal  in  its  provision  for 
education.  We  trust  it  may  continue  to  maintain  its 
excellence  in  this  regard. 

USE  OF  PHONETICS  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING  READING. 

A  member  of  this  Board,  having  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  what  is  called  the  Phonetic 
system  of  teaching  to  read,  and  subjects  kindred,  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  that  method  of  teaching  tried 
in  our  Schools,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  method  now  in 
use.  Believing  that  it  would  at  least  gain  some  more 
attention  to  studies  which  are  often  too  much  neg- 
lected, the  committee  authorized  him  to  present  the 
subject  to  our  teachers,  and  to  provide  a  phonetic  chart 
for  such  teachers  as  should  desire  it,  and  would  use  it. 
They  moreover  favored  the  experiment  of  teaching  one 
class  of  beginners  in  reading  by  this  method  alone,  in 
some  one  of  our  Primary  Schools,  with  a  view  of  testing 
its  merits  as  compared  with  the  common  method.  Of 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
carried,  the  Committee  leave  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  its  working  is  best  known,  to  speak  more 
fully. 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  Town  need  not  be  informed  that  a  system  of 
supervision  somewhat  different  from  that  which  has 
been  customary  in  former  years  has  this  year  been  tried. 
If  in  any  instance,  or  instances,  members  of  the  School 
Committee  have  been  this  year  less  frequent  in  their 
visits  to  the  Schools  than  formerly,  or  less  closely 
watchful  over  them,  in  other  cases  there  has  been  an 
oversight  as  constant  and  faithful  as  at  any  time  past ; 
and  meanwhile,  one  of  the  Committee  at  least,  has 
made  each  school  in  town  more  visits  than  it  ever 
before  received  from  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Superintendent  has  been  the  regular  and  frequent 
visitor  of  every  School;  and  has  had  opportunities  for 
possessing  himself  of  more  accurate  information  respect- 
ing the  condition  and  the  wants  of  all,  than  has  ever 
been  obtained  by  any  one  member  of  a  School  Com- 
mittee before.  And  at  the  same  time  he  has  had  more 
than  the  common  means  and  advantages  for  operating 
directly  upon  teachers  and  schools,  for  the  correction 
of  their  faults,  for  the  improving  of  their  methods,  for 
discovering  and  removing  obstructions  to  their  best 
and  happiest  working,  for  suggesting  helps  to  teachers 
and  taught,  and  for  encouraging  and  animating  all  to 
cheerful  effort. 

The  Committee  leave  the  results  of  this  change  to 
speak  for  themselves,  not  feeling  willing,  however,  to 
let  the  opportunity  pass  without  saying  that,  in  their 
own  judgment,  the  present  system  works  well,  and 
approves  itself  already,  and  at  its  very  beginning,  as 
better  than  that  which  it  has  superseded. 


They  have  but  one  word  additional  to  say  respecting 
this  officer ;  and  that  is,  that  his  compensation  has  not 
been  what  it  ought  to  be,  having  regard  to  the  time 
and  service  he  has  given  to  the  town. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR. 

From  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  the  Committee 
receive  the  information  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Schools  of  the  town  the  last  year,  to  Feb.  1,  1857, 
including  the  appropriation  to  the  Eliot  School,  and 
excluding  that  for  the  new  Primary  School  House,  was 
#11,717  76. 

The  Committee  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that 
#11,000  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  school 
expenses  for  the  coming  year,  or  #10,000  exclusive  of 
the  grant  to  the  Eliot  School.  This  sum,  they  think, 
will  cover  the  wants  of  the  new  Grammar  School  de- 
partment, the  urgent  necessity  for  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  and  of  which  the 
organization  cannot  be  much  longer  deferred.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  town  appropriate  #11,000  for 
School  purposes  the  year  ensuing. 

In  this  estimate  we  leave  out  of  account  the  cost  of  a 
new  Grammar  School  Flouse,  for  which,  as  will  appear 
from  the  Superintendent's  report,  provision  will  soon 
have  to  be  made.  That  measure  is  left  to  stand  as  a 
separate  question,  for  the  consideration  and  action  of 
the  town.         Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  WILLSON, 
'  HEMAN  LINCOLN, 

N.  P.  KEMP, 
D.  S.  SMALLEY, 
JOEL  SEAVERNS, 
BENJ.  F.  WING. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Gentlemen  : 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  your  Board,  I  present 
the  following  Report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  schools  during  the  year. 

They  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state,  and  there  has  been  some  advance  towards 
that  symmetry  and  unity  of  design  in  all,  which  is  so 
desirable.  It  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  how  they  would  compare  with  those  of 
the  neighboring  cities  and  towns,  but  at  all  events  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  teachers  are  as  earnest 
and  faithful  as  any,  and  their  pupils  as  industrious  and 
orderly  :  whether  the  results  attained  are  as  good,  and 
the  proficiency  as  great,  may  be  left  to  parents  to  de- 
cide. As  a  whole  there  is  in  our  schools  but  little  clone 
for  show,  and  thoroughness,  rather  than  brilliancy, 
characterizes  them. 

ELIOT  SCHOOL,     (BOYS.) 

Daniel  B.  Hagar,    Principal. 
Smith  Wright,  Assistant. 

This  school  is,  at  the  present  time,  fuller  than  ever 
before.  It  is,  emphatically,  a  working  school,  and  its 
quiet,  orderly  appearance  seems  to  arise  more  from  the 
complete  occupation  of  the  pupils  in  study,  than  any 
pains  on  their  part  to  be  still. 
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Of  the  various  recitations,  much  can  be  said  in  praise. 
That  in  Physical  Geography  speaks  well  for  the  indus- 
try and  talent  of  the  class  who  last  entered  the  school. 
Not  only  are  the  principal  facts  repeated  very  correctly, 
but  the  rationale  is  thoroughly  understood  and  explain- 
ed. The  same  class,  in  French,  renders  French  into 
English,  and  vice  versa,  rapidly  and  correctly. 

The  class  in  Algebra  recites  most  excellently,  being 
exercised  not  only  upon  the  examples  in  the  text  book, 
but  on  others  more  difficult,  taken  from  various  other 
sources.  On  the  rules  and  general  principles  they  are 
quite  perfect.  On  the  examination  in  Virgil,  some  mis- 
takes were  made  in  scanning  and  in  the  quantity  of 
syllables,  but  the  translation  was  very  good,  and  the 
recitation  passed  off  well. 

The  classes  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wright  do  not 
always,  at  recitation,  come  up  to  the  same  high  mark 
as  do  those  under  the  Principal,  though  the  former  is 
likewise  an  accurate  scholar,  and  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils. 

In  Geometry,  there  is  less  clearness  of  explanation 
and  accuracy  of  language  than  has  been  usually  found 
here,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  connexion  of  words, 
rather  than  the  chain  of  reasoning,  seems  to  have  been 
learned.  In  the  enunciation  of  Theorems  the  words 
should  be  committed  to  memory,  but  in  the  demonstra- 
tion it  should  be  the  ideas. 

Greek  is  thoroughly  taught  and  the  different  shades 
of  meaning  are  well  illustrated.  The  class  is  small 
however,  and  needs  more  members  to  excite  some  com- 
petition.    The  classes  in  Latin  are  doing  very  well. 
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The  school,  on  the  whole,  is,  as  it  has  long  been,  in 
an  excellent  state :  the  classes  commented  on  unfavor- 
ably, being  relatively,  rather  than  absolutely,  inferior. 
The  pupils,  besides  going  over  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
are  made  to  do  it  with  much  thoroughness. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL,    (GIRLS.) 

Emma  F.  Bacheler,  Principal. 
Mary  F.  Lothrop,  Assistant. 

The  improvement  commenced  here  last  year,  has  been 
steadily  going  on,  and  a  highly  gratifying  degree  of 
progress  has  been  made. 

Of  the  different  branches,  all  seem  well  taught  and 
with  excellent  results.  The  following  exercises  might 
be  mentioned  with  peculiar  approbation  :  the  recitation 
of  the  first  class  in  Algebra,  those  in  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, some  specimens  of  Map  Drawing,  and  the  recita- 
tions in  French  and  Latin. 

In  Latin,  the  classes  generally  are  accurate  in  quan- 
tity (though  mistakes  do,  of  course,  occur)  and  literal 
in  translation,  far  more  so  than  is  usual  in  such 
schools. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  school  is  surpassed  by  none, 
either  in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  their  deport- 
ment, or  general  appearance ;  there  being,  in  fact,  but 
one  thing  which  could  be  found  fault  with,  namely,  the 
low  tones  of  voice  in  those  speaking.  To  both  Princi- 
pal and  Assistant  great  credit  is  due,  for  unwearied 
effort  and  successful  exertion. 
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CENTRAL   SCHOOL. 

Levi  Dodge,    Principal. 

Rebecca  Drake,  ^ 

Caroline  F.  Atherton,    \  Assistants. 

Sarah  E.  Mullett,         ) 

Here  has  been  no  marked  charge  since  our  last 
Heport.     It  has  been  long  known  as  a  good  school. 

Mr.  Dodge  never  fails  to  present  his  classes,  at  exam- 
ination, well  fitted.  They  read  quite  well,  in  full,  clear 
tones,  with  much  distinctness  and  careful  rendering  of 
the  authors  meaning.  In  Spelling,  too,  and  Denning, 
they  make  but  few  mistakes,  though,  in  the  latter,  they 
are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  to  give  such  a  defini- 
tion that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  the  original  word. 

Geography  is  thoroughly  and  understandingly  taught, 
Grammar,  likewise,  with  much  exactness,  Arithmetic, 
though  well,  not  perhaps  so  well,  especially  in  the  low- 
est classes,  and  the  Penmanship  is  good. 

The  discipline  is  not  severe,  though  the  scholars  are 
kept  in  excellent  order. 

Miss  Drake's  division  retains  its  characteristic  pleas- 
ant appearance,  as  do  the  scholars  all  their  activity, 
zeal,  and  intelligence. 

Of  particular  branches,  Eeading  and  Geography  are 
the  best,  though  by  some  the  former  is  thought,  at  times, 
a  little  "too  fine"  ;  while  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  Grammar  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  in  both  of  which,  however,  we  could,  occa- 
sionally, desire  a  more  critical  accuracy.  In  Analysis 
of  words,  or  spelling  by  sound,  they  succeed  very  well. 
The  Writing  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  neat. 
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The  division  is  ruled  firmly,  but  with  much  kindness, 
and  the  boys  seem,  for  the  most  part  to  sympathize 
heartily  in  the  aims  of  the  teacher. 

Miss  Mullett's  task  is,  comparatively,  an  easy  one,  as 
she  has  the  care  of  her  two  classes  generally  in  the 
recitation  room  only. 

These  classes,  though,  do  her  much  credit  in  their 
recitations — the  Reading  is  remarkably  good,  as  also 
Arithmetic.  In  Spelling,  too,  and  Geography,  they  de- 
serve praise.  These  favorable  results  are  the  more 
praiseworthy,  since  many  of  the  boys  have  been  very 
irregular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  several 
attend  only  in  the  winter. 

It  would  doubtless  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
teacher,  and  prove  beneficial  to  the  school,  could  this 
division  have  the  school-room  below,  now  in  possession 
of  Primary,  No.  1. 

Miss  Atherton's  (temporarily  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Maria  J.  Carter)  is  not  equal  to  the  other  divisions  of 
the  school.  The  absence  of  the  regular  teacher,  whose 
health  has  been  injured  by  her  long  service  in  our 
schools,  has  had,  doubtless,  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
order  and  general  appearance  of  the  classes.  Yet  there 
is  considerable  industry,  and  the  proficiency  in  many  of 
the  branches,  as  for  instance,  Spelling  and  Geography, 
is  very  satisfactory.  In  Writing  there  has  been,  per- 
haps, a  little  improvement,  though  the  performances 
are  still  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  corresponding  divi- 
sions in  the  other  schools. 
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VILLAGE  HALL  SCHOOL. 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal. 

Amanda  E.  Taft,        >    ,     ■  ,     . 
c  w    «         '         >  Assistants. 

SARAH     VV.    COLBURN,      £ 

Our  Grammar  School  for  girls,  too,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  interesting  schools  that  can  be 
found,  but  has  been  for  some  time  in  urgent  need  of 
more  room ;  the  second  division  especially,  being 
much  crowded.  A  new  building  seems  imperatively 
demanded. 

Miss  Carter  combines  with  great  decision  of  charac- 
ter, a  gentleness  of  manner,  which  insures  the  affection 
not  less  than  the  respect  of  the  pupils.  The  school  is 
to  be  praised  more  for  general  excellence  than  preemi- 
nence in  particular  branches.  The  Writing,  however, 
still  continues  to  deserve  the  warmest  commendation, 
and  the  exercises  in  Geography,  of  the  first  class,  are 
of  a  novel  and  most  pleasing  character.  In  Arithmetic, 
the  classes  generally  do  well  (though  they  did  not 
appear  as  well  as  usual  on  Examination-day.)  In 
Spelling  there  were  almost  no  failures  in  the  whole 
division.  Reading  alone  (in  the  higher  classes  particu- 
larly) seems  to  be  little  cared  for  by  the  girls,  and  is 
apt  to  be  hurried  and  indistinct. 

Miss  Taft  maintains  her  good  repute  as  a  disciplina- 
rian and  teacher.  Her  classes  all  do  well,  especially 
in  Oral  Arithmetic  and  Reading ;  and  the  neatness  of 
the  Writing  books  shows  the  unceasing  care  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  scholars  to  merit 
her   approbation.     The  Spelling,  too,  both  by   letters 
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and  by  sounds,  is  excellent.  Taken  as  a  whole  we 
have,  at  least,  no  better  division. 

Miss  Colburn,  without  having  the  exclusive  care  of 
a  division,  teaches  the  lowest  class  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions,  and  assists  in  the  former  as  occasion 
may  require.  Her  classes  do  well  in  all  their  studies, 
and  in  Geography  and  Arithmetic  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  during  the  year. 

The  best  point,  however,  in  both  the  divisions  is  the 
steady  diligence  and  good-will  with  which  the  scholars 
perforin  their  daily  tasks,  and  the  kindly  feelings  mani- 
fested by  all,  both  scholars  and  teachers. 


WESTERLY  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  B.  Metcalf,   Principal. 
Mart  B.  Willson,  Assistant. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  the  Westerly  School 
was  made  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal,  whose  resig- 
nation at  the  time  of  the  illness  in  his  family  (since 
followed  by  deeper  causes  of  sorrow)  was  tendered  to 
your  Board.  It  is  hardly  the  place  to  express  our  sym- 
pathy with  him,  but  his  faithfulness,  conscientiousness, 
and  industry  deserve  our  warmest  commendations. 

The  school,  always  a  difficult  one,  as  has  been  before 
explained,  has  been  uniformly  well-taught,  and  schol- 
ars leaving  it  have  taken  a  high  stand  in  other  schools. 
At  this  Examination,  the  classes  in  Reading  were  par- 
ticularly commended,    and  the  recitations  in  Spelling, 
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Defining,  and  Analysis  of  words,  very  good.  In  Arith- 
metic, as  has  been  before  noticed,  they  are  more  famil- 
iar and  more  correct  with  processes  and  figures,  than 
with  rules,  explanations  and  words.  Geography  had 
received  less  attention  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
but  in  Grammar  there  had  been  an  improvement.  A 
lack  of  order,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  teachers 
absence,  was  most  of  all  noticed  as  a  fault. 

Miss  Willson's  division  has  improved  in  many  re- 
spects during  the  year.  The  scholars  read  with  clear- 
ness and  just  modulation,  but  often  indistinctly  from 
feebleness  of  voice.  They  also  do  remarkably  well  in 
Arithmetic,  in  which  they  have  received  much  mental 
training.     Geography,  too,  is  quite  well  learned. 

In  general  deportment  and  order,  nevertheless,  there 
might  be  a  change  for  the  better,  as  in  these  respects 
this  division  is  still  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  similar 
grade  in  the  Easterly  part  of  the  town. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1....BUEEOUGHS  STREET. 
Caroline  M.  Goldsmith,    Teacher. 

Since  the  Report  of  last  year,  the  improvement  then 
commenced  in  this  school  has  been  steadily  going  on. 
The  classes,  in  recitation,  seem  earnest  and  intelligent, 
and  their  answers  are  very  prompt.  The  scholars, 
though  very  quiet  and  orderly,  do  not  suffer  from  con- 
straint, or  appear  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  being 
kept  too  long  or  too  strictly  in  one  position.  The 
school  is  doing  very  well. 

No.  2 . . . . TURNPIKE. 

Sarah  J.  Jordan,   Teacher. 

The  Turnpike  School,  in  order  and  general  appear- 
ance, is  not  equal  to  some  others,  nevertheless  it  gives 
general  satisfaction.  The  pupils  are  mostly  very  intel- 
ligent and  ready  to  learn.  The  higher  classes  read  un- 
derstandingly,  and  all  the  recitations,  though  sometimes 
a  little  slow,  are  good.  The  government  is  mild,  and 
the  scholars  are  evidently  happy. 

No.  3....CHILDS  STREET. 

Mart  Goldsmith,  Principal. 
Mary  Blackburn,  Assistant. 

This  school,  as  was  predicted,  even  with  the  material 
of    which  it  was  composed,  has  taken  a   high   rank. 
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As  was  expected,  however,  it  suffers  much  from  frequent 
absence  and  tardiness,  its  location  not  proving  so  good 
a  remedy  as  was  hoped.  The  teacher  in  the  first  divi- 
sion has  been  always  one  of  our  best  as  regards  the 
actual  results  obtained ;  and,  as  usual,  her  scholars  are 
very  perfect  in  recitation  and  exemplary  in  deportment. 
They  exhibit  bright,  intelligent  countenances,  and 
deserve  especial  praise  for  their  neat  and  clean 
appearance. 

The  second  division,  or  Sub-Primary,  under  Miss 
Blackburn's  charge,  is,  likewise,  in  excellent  condition. 
It  is  a  difficult  school,  but  well  taught  and  trained,  and 
the  little  pupils  enter  upon  their  tasks  with  zeal.  They 
sit  quietly,  recite  confidently,  and  make  good  progress. 
One  class  has  been  taught  on  the  Phonetic  plan,  and 
the  result  thus  far,  at  least,  goes  to  show  the  superiority 
of  that  method  to  the  common  one. 


No.  4....CANTEEBURY. 
Alma  Richards,  Teacher. 

In  many  respects  this  school  is  similar  to  the  last. 
It  is  composed,  in  general,  of  the  same  class  of  pupils, 
and  suffers  as  much  from  absence  and  tardiness.  And, 
furthermore,  like  that  it  is  one  of  our  best,  and  the 
scholars  are  taught  intelligently  and  thoroughly.  In 
the  exercises  in  Analysis,  the  teacher  has  had  almost  no 
help,  yet  the  performances  are  better  than  in  any  other 
Primary  School.  In  Reading,  much  pains  is  taken 
that  the  pupil  may  be  able  not  only  to  read  but  to 
understand  their  lessons, 
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No.  5.... POPLAR  STREET. 

Elizabeth  B.  Goldsmith,    Teacher. 

The  Committee  could  hardly  refuse,  when  Miss  Car- 
oline Blackburn,  who  had  occupied  so  long  and  satis- 
factorily the  post  of  teacher  in  this  school,  applied  for 
the  charge  of  a  school  nearer  home.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  parents  have  not  reposed  that  confi- 
dence in  Miss  Blackburn's  successor,  which  they  did 
in  her,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  scholars  is  small. 
The  present  teacher  was  inexperienced  when  she  com- 
menced, and  naturally  enough  there  was  perhaps  some 
falling  off,  at  first,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
school.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment and  the  school  seems  to  be  doing  well.  There 
is  not  so  much  of  that  low  and  indistinct  utterance, 
as  has  been  usual  in  this  school. 


No.  6.... AUSTIN  STREET. 

Mart  E.  Wallace,   Teacher. 

Two  changes  in  the  office  of  teacher  having  taken 
place  in  this  school,  since  the  last  Annual  Report, 
one  could  hardly  expect  to  find  the  school  so 
thriving  as  is  desirable.  After  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Otis,  the  school  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  scholars  living  South  and  East  of  the  Railroad, 
remaining  in  the  same  room  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Stone,  the  others  (who  afterwards  formed  the  Baker 
Street  School)  being  placed  in  the  room  above,  in  Miss 
Goldsmith's  charge.  Miss  Stone,  while  she  remained, 
had  the  steady  approbation  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
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were  sorry  to  give  her  up.  The  present  teacher  has 
had  successful  experience  elsewhere,  and,  if  she  be 
sufficiently  strong,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  school  should  not  improve. 


No.  7.... ELIOT  STREET. 

Caroline  Blackburn,    Teacher. 

Here  has  taken  place  a  very  decided  improvement 
during  the  year.  The  South  street  scholars  having 
been  changed  to  their  new  building,  a  pleasant  school 
of  about  fifty  is  left.  On  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Wakefield,  the  present  teacher  long  and  favorably 
known  by  the  Board,  was  appointed  to  the  place  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  order  is  very  good, 
and  the  scholars  recite  very  perfectly. 


So.  8.... BAKER  STREET. 

Emma  J.  Goldsmith,    Teacher. 

This,  though  barely  six  months  old,  bids  fair  to  bear 
away  the  palm  as,  in  many  respects,  our  best  Primary 
school.  The  scholars  are  very  orderly,  and  recite  with 
much  life.  The  Reading  is  good,  and  the  answers 
in  Arithmetic  are  very  prompt  and  correct.  The 
scholars  speak  clearly  and  distinctly. 
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This  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
schools  may  not  inaptly  be  followed  by  an  exposition  of 
their  general  tone  and  condition,  and  of  the  principles 
that  have  influenced  me  in  my  visits  during  the  year. 

In  our  Primary  schools,  as  the  basis  of  all  our 
schools,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  same  general  plan, 
which  we  wish  carried  out  in  others,  should  be  com- 
menced ;  that,  if  we  wish  the  pupils  in  our  schools  of 
higher  grade,  to  be  accurate,  orderly,  and  industrious, 
the  work  should  be  here  begun.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible, and  would  not  be  desirable,  that  all  teachers 
should  use  precisely  the  same  method  of  discipline  or 
instruction ;  we  wish  only  that  certain  general  princi- 
ples should  pervade  all ;  that  in  all  (at  least  of  corres- 
ponding grade)  about  the  same  time  should  be  employ- 
ed in  study,  about  the  same  degree  of  order  preserved, 
and  about  as  many  privileges  allowed  and  restrictions 
imposed. 

As  to  the  degree  of  order  that  should  be  required  in 
schools  like  these,  where  most  of  the  pupils  are  be- 
tween five  and  eight  years  old,  there  are  various  theo- 
ries current  at  various  times,  the  extremes  seeming  to 
be  these :  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  order  should  be 
as  lax  as  possible ;  that  the  method  of  sitting  or  stand- 
ing should  not  be  prescribed,  but  the  child  left  to  take 
that  position  which  occurs  to  him  at  the  moment ;  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  study  only  so  long  as  they 
enjoy  and  desire  it;  that  no  fault  should  justify  the 
teacher  in  detaining  them  in  the  school-room  beyond 
school  hours  or  at  recess,  &c. :  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  should  be  completely  guided  in  all  their  motions 
and  deeds  by  the  teacher's  will ;  be  made  to  conform 
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strictly  to  certain  laws  which  have  been  formally  an- 
nounced, and  that  thus  each  one  should  give  up  his 
identity  in  becoming  merely  a  part  of  a  model  school. 

Between  these  two  out-posts  lies  much  middle  ground 
more  tenable  than  either.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  in 
the  Primary,  as  in  all  schools,  are  not  those  only  which 
are  learned  from  the  book ;  the  lessons  of  self-govern- 
ment and  obedience  to  higher  powers  being  more  im- 
portant than  Reading  or  Spelling.  Hence  those  who 
take  the  ground  that  scholars  should  be  required  to  be 
as  orderly  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  books  to 
be  studied,  and  should  be  kept  in  order  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  books,  ignore  an  important  part  of 
education.  Our  Primary  school  teachers  have  been 
instructed  to  teach  order  and  obedience  not  less  than 
Reading,  and  to  this  end  the  scholars  are  required  to 
remain  very  quiet  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to 
continue  in  a  given  posture,  and  to  study:  injury  to 
bodily  health  from  excessive  fatigue  being,  however, 
guarded  against  by  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation 
from  all  these. 

This  system  being  considered  far  preferable  to  gener- 
al laxity  of  discipline,  those  schools  have  been  looked 
upon  as  the  best,  where,  in  the  periods  of  time  allotted 
to  study,  all  the  scholars  are  expected  to  be  studious, 
where,  when  quiet  is  desired,  there  is  the  least  dis- 
turbance, and  where,  when  a  given  posture  is  enjoined, 
there  is  the  most  absolute  conformity  thereto. 

But,  starting  with  this  fact,  teachers  are  advised  that 
all  such  times,  to  whatever  purpose  devoted,  should  be 
short  and  the  changes  frequent.  So  of  the  recitations, 
that  they  should  be  as  brief  as   possible,  and   scholars 
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be  kept  in  the  class  a  very  short  time  only,  but,  that 
during  that  time  each  one  should  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion, and  the  teachers  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
keep  them  interested.  Scholars,  in  Primary  schools, 
are  too  apt  to  acquire  a  habit,  which  will  be  with  diffi- 
culty broken  up  afterwards,  of  sitting  with  their  books 
open  in  their  hands,  but  not  studying,  dreaming  indo- 
lently on  various  matters,  mayhap,  at  the  same  time, 
picking  off  the  edges  or  corners  of  the  leaves:  they 
should  be  made  to  study  or  lay  aside  their  books  :  those 
who  say,  what  we  often  hear,  that  they  are  too  young 
to  study  and  cannot  be  made  to,  are  mistaken,  at  least 
with  regard  to  all  except  the  very  youngest — but  with 
all  it  is  an  inportant  part  of  their  training  to  learn  to 
do  so. 

The  attainments  arrived  at  in  the  Primary  schools 
are  only  a  certain  knowledge  of  Reading  and  Spelling, 
and  the  four  first  Rules  of  Arithmetic  applied  to  numbers 
below  twelve.  Most  of  the  pupils  come  before  they 
have  learned  their  alphabet  and  with  them  the  work  is 
from  the  beginning.  Of  the  methods  which  have  been 
devised  for  teaching  the  elements  of  Reading,  (exclud- 
ing the  Phonetic  which  remains  to  be  spoken  of  by 
and  by)  different  teachers  adopt  different  ones,  and  are 
left  to  their  own  taste  in  the  matter,  most  of  them, 
however,  and  those  too  who  show  the  best  results, 
that  of  making  the  pupils  learn  by  heart  the  letters, 
and  becoming  pretty  familiar  with  them,  before  going 
into  deeper  waters ;  this  is  followed  by  the  method 
of  Swan,  of  teaching  and  exercising  them  in  words 
selected  as  having  the  same  sound  of  the  vowel  used, 
and  afterwards  in  promiscuous   exercises  of  easy  read- 
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ing ;  our  teachers  vary  most,  however,  in  the  length  of 
time  devoted  to  the  second  stage,  some  gliding  over  it 
as  hastily  as  possible,  because  the  scholars  like  better 
to  read  stories  than  short  sentences,  and  others  remain- 
ing upon  the  latter  till  they  are  almost  learned  by  heart. 
Of  the  two  however,  results  speak,  unequivocally,  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

On  one  point  in  the  instruction  in  Reading,  much 
improvement  might  be  made  in  our  Primary  schools, 
by  paying  more  attention  to  what  are  considered  trifling 
faults  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  teaching  schol- 
ars more  exactly  the  force  and  value  of  consonants,  how 
to  speak  an  "h,"  an  "r"  or  a  "w"  ;  this  part  of  the 
tuition  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  Primary  schools, 
and,  therefore,  too  much  attended  to  in  our  higher 
schools.  Young  children  can,  far  more  readily  than  older 
ones,  be  trained  in  sounds,  wherefore,  if  this  were  prop- 
erly done  in  the  lower  classes,  there  would  not  be  re- 
quired that  constant,  guard  and  watchfulness  against 
tripping  on  words,  which  so  often  spoils  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  Reading  in  our  higher  classes.  Special 
attention,  in  the  Primary,  should  be  paid  to  words, 
leaving  an  opportunity  in  the  Grammar  schools  to  pay 
that  attention  to  ideas. 

In  Arithmetic,  our  Primary  schools  do  well,  and  in 
many,  the  classes  recite  not  only  accurately,  but  what 
is  almost  as  desirable,  quickly.  It  is  pleasant,  of  course, 
to  have  a  class  work  intelligently  and  surely,  and  to 
know  that  when  they  answer  they  will  answer  correct- 
ly ;  but  it  adds  infinitely  to  that  pleasure,  to  have  the 
response  not  only  sure  but  quick.  Much  can  be  done, 
and  more  than  is  done,  for  children  beginning  the  use 
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of  numbers,  by  counters  or  marks  on  the  slate  or  black- 
board, to  explain  the  relations  of  the  four  rules  to  each 
other — showing  that  four  and  three  are  seven,  not  be- 
cause it  says  so  in  the  book,  but  because  any  one  can 
see  it  on  the  board — that  three  from  ten  leaves  seven, 
truly  enough,  but  that  the  book  is  no  more  sure  of  it 
than  your  own  eyes,  if  you  will  only  make  the  marks 
and  count  them — that  four  times  three  is  merely  four 
threes  added,  &c.,  &c.  Thus  many  of  the  relations  of 
numbers  are  very  readily  shown  to  children  and  very 
eagerly  caught  by  them.  But  after  all  this  ;  after  hav- 
ing learned  the  why,  they  should  be  taught,  over  and 
over  again,  the  results,  so  that,  whilst  at  first  they  went 
through  with  the  process  on  their  slates,  or  fingers,  or  in 
their  mind,  and  so  worked  out  their  answers,  they  may 
afterwards  know  them  intuitively,  so  to  speak,  and  by 
rote  without  working  them  out.  Learning  the  tables 
by  rote  may  not  be  so  philosophical  as  the  other  way, 
but  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  rapidity  of  operation, 
at  least.  To  arrive  at  the  desired  quickness,  with  in- 
telligence of  action,  both  should  be  combined. 

Besides  these,  wrhich  are  the  only  required  studies, 
Geography,  on  the  Outline  Maps,  is  taught,  being 
intended  not  so  much  to  add  materially  to  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  pupil,  as  to  serve  as  a  change  and  an 
interesting  occasional  exercise.  Children  of  this  age 
like  exceedingly  to  study  Geography,  but  are  very  apt 
(unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  by  the  teacher)  to 
get  crude  and  imperfect  ideas,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
almost  a  question,  whether  some  other  amusement 
would  not  have  been  better  for  them.  Writing  on 
slates  or  the  black-board  is  a  frequent  exercise,  and  in 
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some  schools  the  children  acquire  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  it.  The  beauty  and  neatness  of  letters  and 
figures,  on  the  black-boards  of  Nos.  4  and  8,  are  often 
noticeable. 

The  same  general  points  have  been  observed  in  the 
superintending  of  the  Grammar  Schools :  it  being 
thought  best  that  they  should  be  orderly  always,  and 
when  required  by  the  teacher,  extremely  quiet  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  that  as  being  older  the  pupils  should 
be  accustomed  to  more  confinement  and  labor,  but  still 
that  neither  should  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  actual  fatigue.  For  children  of  this  age  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  time  spent 
in  school,  with  the  necessary  deductions  for  recitations 
and  recesses,  is  no  more  than  is  well  and  proper  for 
them  to  spend  in  close  application  to  their  books  ;  more 
than  this  is  not  desirable,  and  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  have  been  directed  not  to  assign  lessons  of 
greater  amount  than  can  be  learned  in  school  hours,  the 
system  of  "  home  lessons  "  not  being  approved.  In  this 
matter,  of  course,  a  certain  discretion  is  left  with  the 
teacher,  and  exceptions  may  occur  in  which  a  scholar 
has  lessons  assigned  to  him  to  be  learned  in  the 
evening,  but  such  are  intended  to  be  few,  and  confined 
to  the  highest  classes  and  oldest  scholars. 

The  lessons  assigned  in  school  should  be  short  and 
well  explained,  and,  this  being  the  case,  should  be 
thoroughly  committed  to  memory  or  studied  by  the 
pupil.  On  this  point  of  committing  to  memory,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  though  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  in  many  studies  which  require  accuracy 
of  expression,  the  words  of  the  book,  in  rules  and  defi- 
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nitions  at  least,  are  usually  much  preferable  to  those 
the  scholar  would  be  likely  to  use  in  expressing  the 
same  ideas. 

Much  depends  upon  a  teacher's  method  of  hearing 
recitations,  whether  his  classes  will  be  prompt  or  slow, 
accurate  or  careless :  if  he  receive  a  lesson  poorly  pre- 
pared, as  if  he  expected  it,  and  labor  with  his  pupils 
through  it,  helping  this  one  and  that,  waiting  for  them 
to  think  it  out,  passing  over  slight  errors  as  unimpor- 
tant, he  may  depend  upon  it  that  his  pupils  will  gradu- 
ally acquire  an  indolent  and  inaccurate  habit  of  study- 
ing and  reciting.  Where  little  is  expected  the  fruits 
are  apt  to  be  small,  and  the  most  casual  observer  can 
trace  out  the  workings  of  this  in  any  school,  as  for 
example,  if  he  find  one  where,  in  Spelling,  the  words 
are  spelt  promptly  and  correctly,  the  chances  are  that 
its  teacher  lets  the  scholar  try  but  once  on  a  word, 
and  if  he  fail  passes  it  at  once  to  the  next. 

So,  too,  as  regards  order,  that  teacher  succeeds  best 
who  expects  most,  not  he  who  is  ever  talking  about  it 
and  reproving  one  or  another,  thus  showing  that 
he  feels  that  it  requires  his  most  indefatigable  and  con- 
stant exertions  to  keep  his  pupils  as  they  should  be. 
Much  talking,  if  it  be  fluent  and  interesting,  is  some- 
times of  advantage  in  instructing  the  youngest  scholars, 
but  it  may  be  a  teacher's  worst  fault,  and  our  best 
teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  are  those  who  talk  the  least : 
it  is  not  only  less  wearing  to  themselves,  but  more 
efficacious,  never  to  speak  when  a  gesture  will  answer 
as  well,  never  to  speak  hastily  when  speaking  moder- 
ately will  accomplish  the  same  end,  never  to  reprove 
when  to  remind  is  all  that  is  required,  and,  above  all, 
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never   to    speak    harshly    when   being    pleasant   will 
suffice. 

The  branches  taught  in  our  grammar  schools  are 
simply  Eeading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Grammar  and  the  main  points  in  the  History  of 
our  Country.  With  these  thoroughly  learned  a  person 
may  transact  all  ordinary  business,  and  many  do  so  with 
much  less  mental  capital ;  hence,  provided  scholars  are 
thoroughly  versed  in  these,  I  should  deem  inadvisable 
all  attempts  to  prolong  their  stay  in  these  schools, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  majority  of  pupils  can  at- 
tend but  a  limited  time,  and,  therefore,  should  use  that 
time  to  as  great  advantage  as  possible  on  those  branches 
which  are  indispensable,  while  to  those  who  desire  a 
more  advanced  course,  our  High  and  Latin  schools  are 
equally  free. 

To  revert  to  special  branches,  and  first  of  all,  Head- 
ing :  a  difficulty,  of  course,  arises  in  speaking  on  this 
point,  from  the  different  standards  that  prevail.  Some 
consider  the  main  point  to  be  to  have  every  letter  and 
word  as  distinctly  uttered  as  it  would  be  if  it  stood 
alone ;  others  that  that  point  should  be  deemed  small 
in  comparison  with  conveying  to  the  hearer's  mind,  the 
sentiments  of  the  author,  in  such  language  as  shall  not 
excite  attention,  either  by  its  accuracy  or  the  reverse. 
Sympathizing  with  those  who  hold  the  latter  ground, 
Reading  may,  I  think,  be  too  fine  or  too  accurate  and, 
indeed,  often  is.  Most  of  the  members  of  your  Board 
have  been,  for  several  years,  inclined  to  this  opinion, 
and,  hence,  pains  have  been  taken  to  induce  teachers 
not  to  be,  rather  than  to  be,  extremely  exact  in  words 
and  syllables  :  the  great  objection  to  which,  is  the  ten- 
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dency  to  carry  it  too  far,  and  introduce  into  our  reading 
classes,  a  set  of  words  never  heard  of  elsewhere,  and 
more  unpleasant  than  the  common  errors.  It  is  no  less 
faulty,  and  a  good  deal  more  objectionable,  to  pro- 
nounce horse  "horrus"  than  "hawse,"  and,  weak  as  the 
confession  may  no  doubt  seem  to  many,  I  would  prefer 
to  hear  the  phrase  "  a  good  deal  "  pronounced  "  a  good 
eel,"  rather  than  to  be  told  by  a  look  of  determination 
on  the  boy's  countenance,  and  an  evident  effort,  that  he 
has,  in  obedience  to  oft  repeated  injunctions,  succeeded 
in  putting  a  "d"  on  the  end  of  the  one  word  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  with  an  interval  between  them. 
Common  faults  (such  as  those  above  mentioned)  which 
do  not  obscure  the  sense,  are  sometimes  better  left  un- 
corrected ;  and  the  evidently  painful  endeavor  to  read 
sentences  in  such  a  way  that  the  teacher  cannot  com- 
plain of  any  word  as  faulty,  often  makes  reading  about 
as  interesting  to  the  ordinary  hearer,  as  a  column  of 
words  in  the  Dictionary  would  be,  he  being  so  absorbed 
in  the  successful  feats  of  the  reader  on  certain  words, 
and  so  anxious  to  know  how  he  will  get  along  with  the 
next  hard  ones,  that  he  forgets  said  words  contain  ideas. 
This  drilling  on  words  ought,  as  has  been  acknowl- 
edged, to  have  been  done  in  the  Primary  schools,  but, 
if  it  has  not  been,  teachers  would  do  better  to  let  some 
of  it  go  undone,  unless  the  scholar  can  be  made  to  speak 
them  easily  and  without  effort.  That  is  decidedly  the 
best  reading,  where  the  views  advanced  by  the  author 
are  conveyed  to  the  hearer,  without  having  his  atten- 
tion at  all  directed  to  the  medium  uttering  the  words 
expressing  those  views. 

Spelling  should  be  and  is  taught  variously ;  it  is  not 
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enough  that  scholars  should  be  able  to  spell  a  column 
of  words  in  the  spelling-book,  or  the  hard  words  in  a 
reading  lesson,  but  they  should  be  tried  in  all  kinds  of 
places  and  lessons,  and  not  in  spelling  orally  only,  but 
as  much,  and  more  if  possible,  in  the  writing  of  words, 
it  being  in  this  way  principally  that  in  business  they 
will,  hereafter,  have  occasion  to  use  their  knowledge. 

The  pupils  have  also  exercises  in  defining  words,  not 
always  in  connection  with  the  spelling  and,  perhaps, 
better  not,  inasmuch  as  in  any  recitation  their  attention 
should  be  specially  directed  to  but  one  point.  They 
should  be,  and  are  in  some  of  our  schools,  made  to 
define  not  difficult  words  only  but  all  words,  the  object 
being,  not  merely  that  they  may  learn  what  words  mean 
but  may  be  able  to  express  their  meaning  in  other  words, 
thus  acquiring  a  greater  familiarity  with  and  command 
of  language.  One  point,  however,  is  not  always  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  viz. :  to  have  the  definition  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  given  word  in  the  "Part  of  Speech" 
that  the  scholar  may  not,  for  instance,  define  the  word 
"ordinary"  by  "commonly"  or  "kindly"  by  "to  be  good," 
but  that  the  definition  may  be  such,  that  it  may  be  put 
in  the  place  of  the  original  word  in  the  sentence  with- 
out altering  the  sense. 

Time  would  fail  me,  and  patience  too,  in  attempting 
to  examine  as  critically  into  the  other  studies.  They 
are,  of  course,  variously  taught  in  various  schools,  but 
in  all,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  scholars  are  not 
limited  to  their  text-books  nor  taught  that  having 
mastered  them  they  are  perfect  in  that  branch  of 
education. 

With  like  brevity,  but  a  word  will  be  added  regard- 
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ing-  our  High  schools.  Over  them  less  control  has  been 
attempted,  on  the  theory  that  scholars  of  that  age  are 
capable  of  appreciating  how  valuable  is  their  time,  and 
how  much  is  before  them  to  learn,  as  well  as  in  view  of 
the  high  standing  of  the  teachers,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  time  at  their  disposal  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  there  remains  one  matter  to  be  noticed. 
"Within  the  past  year,  many  of  the  Board,  being  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  claims  advanced  by  the  system 
of  Phonetics,  though  most  had  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  desired  that  it  should  be  tested  in  some 
of  our  schools.  As  the  friends  of  the  system  claim, 
that  to  be  useful  it  should  be  commenced  in  the  lowest 
classes,  the  scholars  being  taught  not  their  A  B  C's,  but 
the  Phonetic  characters,  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
lowest  class  of  the  Sub-primary  division  of  No.  3,  with 
excellent  results,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  determine.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  those  scholars  can  read  and  spell  better 
in  those  characters,  than  they  could  in  the  same  time 
in  the  ordinary  letters;  time  is  necessary  to  prove 
whether,  as  is  asserted  by  Phoneticians,  they  will  when 
they  have  been  perfected  in  the  system  and  changed  to 
the  common  mode,  read  and  spell  better  by  the  common 
mode  than  would  a  similar  class  taught  for  the  same 
time  in  that  mode.  If  it  be  so,  no  theorizing  should 
prevent  us  from  introducing  it  into  all  our  Primary 
schools  at  least,  as  a  short  method  of  learning  to  read. 

In  addition  to  this  has  been  introduced  into  all  our 
Schools  a  vocal  drill,  having  for  its  basis  the  Phonotypic 
characters.  This  exercise  has  no  immediate  connection 
with   Phonetics,   and    is    not   intended   as   might   be 
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thought  to  be  a  careful  step  towards  their  introduction, 
but  merely  as  an  aid  in  that  work  which  has  been 
hinted  at  before  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Primary 
Schools,  namely,  the  better  training  of  the  young  in 
the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  them  what  are  the  sounds  used  in  making  up 
any  word.  These  peculiar  characters  are  used  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  avoid  doing  as  we  did 
formerly,  viz. :  numbering  the  different  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  so  that  instead  of  five  different  sounds  of  the 
letter  "a,"  so  apt  to  create  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  school-boy,  we  now  have  five  different  characters 
each  with  a  sound  of  its  own. 

After  having  familiarized  the  pupil  with  the  sounds 
represented  by  these  characters,  and  accustomed  him  to 
their  use  by  spelling  with  them,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
system  will  prove  of  material  assistance  in  all  those 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  correct  an  indistinct  or 
faulty  pronunciation.  How  many  times  over  has  any 
teacher  repeated  a  word  to  a  child  who  pronounced  it 
incorrectly,  while  the  latter  has  as  often  persisted  in  his 
error,  simply  because  his  ear  was  not  quick  enough  to 
detect  a  difference.  But  when,  as  by  this  method,  the 
word  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  every  part  of  it  pro- 
nounced, and  each  sound  made  clear  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  ear,  much  of  this  labor  may  be  spared.  If  this 
experiment  result  as  it  is  hoped,  the  exercise  must,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  faithfully  use  it,  effect  an  im- 
provement in  distinctness  and  correctness  of  pronun- 
ciation. As  yet  there  is  but  little  evidence  of  any 
change,  but  the  matter  is  hardly  begun,  and  it  being 
entirely  a  voluntary  thing  on   their  part,  few  of  the 
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teachers  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  heartily. 
Much  care  is  requisite  that  it  be  used  judiciously,  that 
it  may  not  eventuate  in  an  encouragement  of  over  pre- 
cision and  nicety,  thus  bringing  us  back  to  our  old 
error.  Properly  used,  however,  it  is  as  effectual  a 
remedy  for  that  fault  as  for  its  opposite. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  our  schools,  and  the  kind  of  superintend* 
ency  which  has  been  attempted.  With  this  the  labors 
of  the  year  are  closed,  and  my  report  ended.  Much 
praise  has  in  it  been  given  to  our  schools,  and  many  no 
doubt  will  think  it  too  nattering.  Such  persons  how- 
ever will  do  well  to  look  for  themselves.  Our  schools 
need  visitors :  many  of  them  do  receive  frequent  calls 
from  parents  and  others,  and  are  the  better  for  it ;  oth- 
ers, particularly  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  almost 
none,  except  from  members  of  the  Board.  Schools 
should  not  however  be  judged  hastily,  and  one  ought 
not  to  make  up  his  mind  about  one  by  a  single  visit. 
With  the  hope  then  that  the  observations  of  all  may 
confirm  the  favorable  statements  made  herein,  the 
report  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

JOEL  SEAVERNS, 

Superintendent. 
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APPENDIX. 
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79 
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40 
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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  of  West  Roxbury  respectfully 
present  their  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  the  town,  and  of  matters  connected  there- 
with. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Committee, 
which  is  printed  herewith,  is  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  town  as  treating  somewhat 
particularly  of  the  condition  of  the  different  schools, 
and  of  several  interesting  topics  connected  with  school 
affairs. 

The  Committee  have  given  considerable  personal 
attention  to  the  schools,  and  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
generally  in  a  desirable  condition.  Several  of  the 
schools,  the  discipline  and  progress  of  which  have  been 
for  some  time  past  rather  unsatisfactory,  have  shown, 
during  the  past  year,  great  improvement.  In  no  case 
has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  order  and  improve- 
ment, unless  an  exception  be  made  in  the  single  case  of 
that  division  of  the  Central  School,  which  has  been, 
until  recently,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Rebecca  Drake. 

The  unfortunate  occurrence  which  compelled  Miss 
Drake  to  abandon  the  care  of  her  school,  which  is  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  community,  produced  a 
very  marked  effect  upon  this  division.  Symptoms  of 
disorder  and  lawlessness  at  once  became  apparent,  and 


the  unavoidable  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
teachers  in  the  division  have  retarded  the  complete  re- 
establishment  of  its  former  habitual  order  and  disci- 
pline. The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
school  will  soon  be  brought  back  to  its  hitherto  excel- 
lent condition,  and  they  earnestly  request  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  those  parents  who  have  children 
belonging  to  this  division  in  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  this  end. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  year,  the  male  and  female  divisions  of  the 
Eliot  High  School,  which  had  previously  formed  inde- 
pendent schools,  were  brought  together  under  one 
head.  The  united  school  thus  formed  was  established 
in  Village  Hall  in  March  last,  and  the  anticipations  of 
the  Committee  as  to  the  results  of  the  union  have  been 
fully  realized.  The  experiment  has  been  successful. 
No  cause  of  regret  has  arisen  that  the  change  was 
made,  nor  has  a  single  complaint  been  laid  before  the 
Board  in  relation  to  the  new  arrangement.  The 
accommodations  for  the  school  in  Village  Hall  are  not 
of  the  most  convenient  character,  nor  are  they  what  the 
highest  interests  of  so  popular  and  excellent  a  school 
really  deserve.  The  Committee  have,  however,  made 
the  best  use  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  and  they 
believe  the  school  has  thus  far  suffered  no  serious 
inconvenience. 

Entire  confidence  and  faith  have  been  maintained 
between  the  Trustees  of  this  school  and  the  Committee, 
and  no  new  reason  occurs  why  the  present  relation 
should  not  be  continued. 


In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  view  of  the 
success  in  the  High  School,  of  the  plan  of  having  the 
boys  and  girls  form  only  one  school,  the  Committee 
favor  the  further  adoption  of  this  system  of  instruction, 
as  soon  as  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  into  effect  shall  be 
found  to  be  of  a  proper  character  to  warrant  the  change. 

Numerous  complaints  having  been  made  by  parents 
that  a  system  of  confined  and  unnatural  positions  pre- 
vailed in  certain  schools,  which  is  considered  as  having 
an  injurious  effect  upon  pupils,  particularly  those  of  a 
tender  age,  a  regulation  has  recently  been  adopted, 
which  will  effect  a  discontinuance  of  the  system.  The 
Committee  entertain  no  objection  to  a  very  limited  use 
of  any  natural  and  proper  posture  or  position,  the 
intention  of  which  is  only  to  afford  a  desirable  rest  or 
relief  to  the  pupil.  But  the  regulation  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  confined  or  unnatural  pos- 
ture or  position,  to  be  imposed  upon  the  children  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  order  and  quiet, 
and  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  habitual  and  con- 
tinued. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Board,  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignations  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Gorham  and 
Eev.  E.  B.  Willson,  who  were  chosen  at  the  last 
annual  Town  meeting  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Fessenclen,  who  was  chosen  at  the  same  time 
for  one  year.  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint  was  chosen  by  the 
Selectmen   and    School    Committee  in  Convention  in 
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place  of  Mr.  Gorham,  Mr.  N.  P.  Kemp  in  place  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Willson,  and  Mr.  Alvin  Smith  in  place  of  Mr. 
Fessenden. 

The  Committee  for  the  past  year  has  consisted  of 
nine  members,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  very  con- 
venient and  agreeable  number,  and  it  is  recommended 
to  continue  the  same  number  for  the  ensuing  year.  If 
this  recommendation  is  adopted,  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  the  Town,  under  the  Statutes,  to  make  choice  of 
three  gentlemen  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  also  to  make  choice  of  two  others  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  two  years  in  the  places  of  Rev.  Mr.  Quint  and 
Mr.  Kemp,  who  could  only  be  chosen  by  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  balance  of  the  year  in  which  the  vacancies 
occurred. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teachers  of 
the  schools.  Miss  Mary  Blackburn  has  been  transfer- 
red from  Primary  No.  3,  to  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Central  School,  Miss  Mullitt  having  resigned  the  charge 
of  this  division.  Miss  Caroline  M.  Goldsmith  has  been 
transferred  from  Primary  No.  1  to  Primary  No.  3.  She 
has,  however,  very  recently  resigned  her  place,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Call.  Miss  Emma  J. 
Goldsmith  has  been  transferred  from  Primary  No.  8  to 
Primary  No.  1,  and  Miss  Josephine  Hewins  has  been 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  Primary  No.  8. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Morse,  Jr.,  resigned  his  position  as  assist- 
ant in  the  High  School  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  and 
Mr.    George    M.    Folsom,    of    Cambridge,    has    been 


appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  having  resigned  his  place  at  the 
Board,  was  re-elected  Superintendent,  and  the  Commit- 
tee are  well  satisfied  that  the  office  has  been  of  impor- 
tance to  the  town  under  his  administration.  In  view 
of  the  services,  which  Mr.  Willson  has,  for  nearly  two 
years,  rendered  the  town,  and  which  have  been  espec- 
ially valuable  and  satisfactory  on  account  of  his  long 
experience  and  his  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
schools,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  seen  fit 
to  send  in  his  resignation  of  this  office. 

The  present  Committee  do  not  propose  to  take  any 
action  in  relation  to  choosing  another  Superintendent, 
but  will  leave  the  question  for  the  determination  of  the 
next  Board.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  an 
appropriation  of  $350  be  made  by  the  town  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  in  case  it  shall  be  deemed 
expedient  to  elect  a  new  Superintendent. 

The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  have  been  increased,  the  past  year,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  $100  to  the  amount  hitherto  paid  them.  Mr. 
Dodge  now  receives  $1400,  and  Mr.  Nutter  receives 
$1200. 

The  salaries  of  those  Primary  School  teachers,  who 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  town  longer  than  one 
year,  have  been  increased  by  adding  $25  to  the  amount 
previously  paid.  These  salaries,  therefore,  generally 
stand  at  the  sum  of  $325,  which  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  amount  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  lowest  divis- 
ions of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  policy  of  this 
increase  is  regarded  as  a  wise  one,  in  order  that  capa- 
ble and  efficient  teachers  may  be  retained  in  service  in 
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Primary  Schools,  where  the  labors  and  influence  of 
good  teachers  is  clearly  of  primary  importance.  If 
there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  salaries  of  female 
teachers  in  the  different  grades  of  schools,  those  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  compensation  are  constantly  seeking 
opportunities  to  go  where  they  can  receive  larger  pay ; 
and  feeling,  to  some  extent,  unsettled  in  their  situations, 
they  do  not  always  labor  with  that  earnestness  and  effect 
which  they  would  otherwise  manifest. 

In  two  of  the  Primary  Schools, — Nos.  3  and  7, — 
children  are  taught  to  read  upon  the  phonetic  plan. 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  testify  that  children 
taught  phonetically  are  much  more  interested  in  their 
reading  exercises,  rely  more  upon  themselves,  articu- 
late their  words  with  greater  force  and  precision, 
and  are  enabled  to  read  common  print  fluently  in 
much  less  time  than  those  taught  in  the  common 
way.     The  experiment  thus  far  promises  well. 

Dr.  Latham,  author  of  the  Hand-Book  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  says  : — "  The  present  writer  is  prepared 
with  facts  by  which  he  could  verify  the  following  posi- 
tion : — that,  if  a  child  were  taught  at  first  on  the  pho- 
netic principle,  and,  by  graduated  lessons,  brought  up 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  present  orthography,  his 
reading  would  be  taught  at  half  the  time,  half  the 
trouble,  and  consequently  half  the  risk  of  having  a  dis- 
taste for  learning  engendered  by  the  difficulties  of  his 
first  studies,  involved  in  the  present  system." 

Those  Schools  in  which  the  Vocal  Drill  is  daily  prac- 
tised, afford  undoubted  evidence  of  its  great  utility  in 


training  the  organs  of  speech  to  distinct  articulation. 
This  exercise  trains  the  ear  to  distinguish,  and  the 
vocal  organs  to  utter,  the  sounds  of  the  language  with 
precision,  energy  and  correctness,  and  thus  affords  that 
kind  of  practice  necessary  to  make  good  readers  and 
speakers. 

In  October  last,  an  assault  was  committed  upon  Miss 
Rebecca  I  )rake  in  her  school-room  during  school  hours 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Byron.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  this  assault  were  fully  developed  by  the 
examinations  had  upon  the  three  complaints  to  which 
the  assault  gave  rise.  For  one  of  these  complaints  the 
Committee  were  responsible,  viz : — the  one  for  creating 
disturbance  in  schools.  This  was  a  plain  Statute 
offence,  and  it  would  have  been  a  clear  dereliction  of 
duty  had  it  been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Committee  desire  to  say  that  they  feel  conscious 
of  having  performed  their  whole  duty  in  the  premises, 
and  nothing  which  they  could  properly  have  done  that 
was  not  done  would,  in  their  judgment,  have  prevented 
the  happening  of  the  event  which  gave  so  painful  a 
notoriety  to  our  town  and  to  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene. 

The  Committee  have  ever  considered  the  assault  as 
utterly  unjustifiable  from  whatever  point  of  view  it 
might  be  regarded.  Nevertheless,  they  have  never 
entertained  feelings  of  personal  hostility  or  unkindness 
towards  the  aggressors,  nor  have  they  ever  stimulated 
any  such  feelings  in  the  community.  Mr.  Byron  stands 
responsible  in  law,  before  a  civil  and  a  criminal  tribu- 
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nal,  for  the  consequences  of  this  act,  and  he  must 
expect  to  meet  these  consequences.  But  yet  the  Com- 
mittee feel  that  in  personal  and  social  relations  a  com- 
mon charity  should  be  shown  by  our  citizens  towards 
Mr.  Byron,  in  whose  life  this  assault  would  appear  to 
be  an  exceptional  act  of  violence,  which  has  undoubt- 
edly awakened  emotions  of  deep  and  sincere  regret. 

Some  time  after  the  examinations  upon  the  complaints, 
a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board,  was  appointed  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  difficulty,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Miss  Drake's  position  and  character  as  a 
teacher.  This  report  was  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke, 
and,  having  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  general  report. 

"  By  a  vote  of  the  School  Committee,  a  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  were  directed  to  draw  up  a  Report 
in  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  terminated  in  an 
assault  upon  Miss  Drake,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

"  All  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  assault  upon  Miss 
Drake  being  still  under  judicial  examination,  both  in  a 
criminal  and  civil  action,  it  does  not  seem  to  your  Com- 
mittee either  necessary  or  proper  to  enter  into  any 
investigation  of  these  facts  in  this  Report.  Not  neces- 
sary, since  they  must  all  be  fully  elicited  by  evidence 
given  under  oath  during  these  trials, — and  not  proper, 
since  any  statement  made  at  this  time  by  this  Commit- 
tee, could  only  have  the  effect  of  an  ex-parte  opinion. 

"  But  the  precise  point  in  regard  to  which  it  seems 
right  and  proper  that  this  Committee  should  express 
its  opinion,  is  this: — It  is  very  natural  that  those  who 
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have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  our  schools  and 
teachers,  hearing  of  this  attack  made  upon  a  school- 
mistress by  the  parents  of  one  of  her  pupils,  should 
suppose  that  she  had  given  occasion  for  that  act  by 
some  undue  severity,  and  may  consequently  infer  that, 
though  the  assault  was  unjustifiable,  the  teacher  might 
also  be  a  person  of  harsh  temper  or  stern  in  her  gov- 
ernment. Miss  Drake  has  already  suffered  too  much 
to  be  unjustly  exposed  to  such  a  suspicion  as  this — a 
suspicion  wholly  unfounded.  She  has  suffered  and 
still  is  suffering  from  the  physical  injuries  inflicted  on 
her  by  this  attack.  She  suffers  and  has  suffered  men- 
tally, by  the  shock  to  her  sensitive  nature,  and  by  her 
anxiety  as  to  its  consequences  to  herself,  her  family, 
and  the  children  who  witnessed  it.  She  has  been  una- 
ble, to  this  time,  to  return  to  her  duties.  She  certainly 
ought  not  to  suffer  in  her  reputation  also,  if  we  can 
prevent  it  by  a  simple  statement  concerning  her  actual 
character,  and  the  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  in  our 
schools. 

"  We  therefore  say,  what  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
schools  will  hesitate  to  confirm,  that,  down  to  the  day 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  thought  proper  to  attack 
her,  Miss  Drake  stood  as  high  as  any  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  West  Roxbury.  Especially,  she  had  no 
superior  if  she  had  an  equal,  in  the  power  of  interest- 
ing the  children  in  their  studies  and  in  herself.  Her 
moral  influence  was  as  great  as  your  Committee  have 
ever  known  in  a  teacher.  The  children  in  her  room 
regarded  her  with  a  love  approaching  to  enthusiasm. 
She  had  a  habit  of  constant,  familiar  and  friendly  con- 
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versation  with  them,  and  by  perpetual  illustrations 
made  all  difficulties  plain.  She  could  preserve  order  in 
the  school  without  a  loud  tone,  or  a  severe  emphasis, 
by  her  moral  ascendency.  So  far  from  being  severe  in 
her  punishments,  punishment  was  an  unusual  event  in 
her  school-room.  No  one  who  has  noticed  the  boys  of 
her  room,  waiting  at  the  station  in  order  to  have  the 
privilege  of  walking  with  Miss  Drake  to  school,  or 
sitting  about  her  in  her  school-room  before  school 
began,  in  familiar  conversation,  would  doubt  her  power 
of  inspiring  affection.  And  no  one  who  has  been  in 
her  school-room  for  ten  minutes,  but  must  have  said 
that  nature  had  endowed  her  with  that  perfect  temper 
and  disposition  which  we  are  always  asking  for  in  a 
teacher,  but  very  rarely  find.  But  perhaps,  after  all,  her 
peculiar  gift  is  in  her  tendency  to  take  personal  inter- 
est in  every  boy  under  her  charge,  and  her  powTer  of 
understanding  his  peculiar  character.  So  great  is  her 
interest  in  her  scholars  that  not  only  they,  but  their 
brothers  and  sisters  also,  came  in  for  a  share  of  her 
sympathy  and  good-will. 

"  In  saying  all  this,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  Miss  Drake. 
They  have  only  said  what  they  believe  to  be  fully  true ; 
and  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  however  much  they 
must  regret,  on  Miss  Drake's  account,  the  transaction 
which  has  separated  her  from  our  schools,  they  must 
regret  it  still  more  on  account  of  the  school  and  the 
children  who  have  been  deprived  of  her  services." 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  school  accommodations  for  the  residents  of  the 
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western  part  of  the  town.  About  twenty  pupils  have 
attended  the  High  School  from  that  part  of  the  town, 
during  the  past  year,  who  have  been  obliged  to  walk 
some  distance  from  home  to  take  the  cars  for  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  then  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  station  to  the  school-room.  The  distance  from 
school,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  making  use  of 
the  cars  in  going  to  and  fro,  impose  a  direct  special  tax 
upon  the  parents  of  each  pupil  of  from  $14  to  $20  per 
annum  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  regularly 
assessed  by  the  town.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
benefits  of  the  High  School  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  western  part  of  the  town,  upon  equal 
terms  with  the  residents  of  the  other  part  of  the  town. 
Were  there  but  a  few  scattering  pupils  thus  incon- 
venienced, it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  refer 
to  the  subject.  But,  when  we  find  that  nearly  or  quite 
one  third  of  the  scholars  of  the  High  School  for  the 
past  year  and  previously  have  come  from  this  part  of 
the  town,  and  that  many  children  have  been  kept  from 
going  to  the  High  School  on  account  of  the  distance  or 
expense ;  and  when  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  com- 
munity is  interested  in  this  question,  it  is  thought  to  be 
of  consequence  to  suggest  inquiry  as  to  what  relief  can 
be  had  from  this  serious  pecuniary  and  personal  disad- 
vantage. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  many  of  our  citizens,  that 
the  population  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town  has  suf- 
fered serious  diminution  on  account  of  its  school  disad- 
vantages, and  many  parents,  who  have  desired  to  become 
residents,  have  turned  away  because  the  schools  were  so 
remote. 
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The  Committee  do  not  suggest,  at  the  present  time, 
any  particular  remedy  for  the  evil  alluded  to.  The  sub- 
ject is,  perhaps,  indirectly  connected  with  several  ques- 
tions of  town  policy  which  are  as  yet  unsettled. 
Particular  attention  is,  however,  called  to  this  subject, 
as  a  very  long  period  cannot  elapse  before  definite 
action  may  be  requested  of  the  town. 

The  Committee  recommend  an  appropriation  by  the 
Town  of  $12,600  for  school  purposes  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

E.  C.  BANFIELD, 
D.  S.  SMALLEY, 
HEMAN  LINCOLN, 
N.  P.  KEMP, 
ALVIN  SMITH, 

F.  C.  HEAD, 

J.  F.  CLARKE, 
A.  H.  QUINT, 
GEORGE  BROWN. 

West  Roxbury,  March  7,  1859. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee  of  West    Eoxbury: 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  your  permission,  in  preparing  this  quarterly 
Report,  to  address  the  citizens  of  the  town  at  large, 
as  well  as  yourselves,  and  to  occupy  a  place  under  cover 
of  your  own  annual  Report. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  which  your  courtesy  affords 
me,  but  to  address  myself  directly  and  simply  to  your 
Board,  leaving  it  to  your  wisdom  to  determine  if  any- 
thing presented  here,  or  in  any  earlier  report  of  the 
year,  can  have  a  wider  use  by  having  a  larger  audience. 

ELIOT  HIGH    SCHOOL. 

A  year  has  now  passed  since  the  two  High  Schools 
(one  for  Boys  and  the  other  for  Girls,)  were  brought 
together.  The  experiment  which  this  union  instituted, 
was  one  in  which  I  took  much  interest ;  and,  after  a 
year's  trial,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  re- 
sult has  been  thus  far  highly  satisfactory.  If  expe- 
rience has  brought  to  light  any  practical  objection  to 
the  working  of  the  plan  now7  pursued  of  educating  the 
two  sexes  together,  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  If  any  voice 
of  opposition  or  complaint  has  been  raised  against  it,  it 
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has  not  reached  my  ears.  Though  the  salary  of  the 
principal  has  been  increased  twenty  per  cent,  and  an 
addition  has  been  made  to  that  of  one  of  the  assistants, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  saving  of  expense  in  the 
aggregate,  while  the  instruction,  I  think,  has  been  as 
efficient  and  complete,  to  say  the  least,  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  either  branch  of  the  school  before. 

Weekly  lessons  in  Drawing  have  been  given  during 
the  last  term  to  such  pupils  as  wished  to  receive  them. 
The  Drawing  class  included  the  larger  part  of  the 
school,  and  the  progress  which  it  has  made  warrants  me 
in  saying  that  few,  if  any,  will  ever  think  the  time  and 
labor  which  they  have  bestowed  on  this  study,  wasted 
or  misapplied. 

I  cannot  regard  Drawing  as  a  mere  showy  accom- 
plishment. Properly  taught,  it  gives  the  learner  not 
only  some  competency,  more  or  less,  to  do  many  desira- 
ble things  which  he  could  not  do  without  it,  but  also  to 
see  many  things  desirable  to  be  seen,  which  without  it 
he  would  not  see.  The  skill  it  gives  him  is  not  to  be 
despised,  but  the  knowledge  the  increased  power  of  in- 
telligent observation  which  it  tends  to*  produce,  is  a 
greater  benefit  still. 

I  think  that  Vocal  Music  should  also  be  taught  and 
practised  in  this  school ;  that  it  should  not  only  be  per- 
mitted, but  expected  and  provided  for.  Of  this,  as  of 
Drawing,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  an  enlightened  util- 
itarianism which  pronounces  it  a  useless  study.  If  I  am 
right  in  thinking  that  more  singing  would  tend  to  make 
less  sorrowing  and  repining  in  life,  and  that  it  would 
increase    the  number  of  cheerful   schools   and  happy 
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homes,  it  would  not  take  a  long  logic  to  prove  that 
economy  itself  would  warrant  the  teaching  of  it  at  some 
cost. 

I  hear  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse, 
Jr.,  the  first  assistant  teacher  in  this  school,  with  much 
regret.  Accurate  scholarship,  a  thorough  and  clear 
method  of  teaching,  and,  joined  to  these,  manners  court- 
eous and  kindly  to  all,  have  made  his  services  accept- 
able and  valuable. 

The  place  in  which  the  Eliot  School  is  kept,  is  not 
suitable  for  its  purpose.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  hall  for  school  and  town  uses  is  an 
inconvenience,  but  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
the  building  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  school. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

There  is  little  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  to  call  for  remark.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  such  as  they  have  often  been  described  before.  Only 
two  of  the  nine  teachers  who  were  employed  in  them  a 
year  ago,  have  left  their  places, — one  of  those,  I  trust, 
but  temporarily. 

Miss  Mullett,  whom  we  were  very  sorry  to  lose,  has 
been  succeeded  by  Miss  Mary  Blackburn,  (formerly  of 
Primary  School  No.  3,}  in  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Central  School.     Miss  Blackburn  is  doing  well. 

Miss  Drake  has  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  assault  made  upon  her  in  her  school- 
room, last  October,  to  resume  her  labors.  As  I  re- 
marked somewhat  at  length  in  my  last  quarterly  report 
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on  the  painful  cause  of  her  absence,  I  refrain  from  far- 
ther comment  here. 

Miss  Whipple,  who  acts  as  Miss  Drake's  substitute, 
has  had  hard  work  to  maintain  the  school  in  an  orderly 
state,  mainly  from  the  fact,  doubtless,  that  it  passed 
into  and  from  other  hands,  twice  at  short  intervals,  and 
was  in  an  almost  disorganized  state  for  the  few  weeks 
intervening  between  Miss  Drake's  leaving  and  her 
own  coming.  She  exhibits  firmness,  self-possession 
and  perseverance,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  is 
much  better  than  when  she  undertook  the  charge  of  it. 

Miss  Atherton's  department  keeps  the  standing  that 
it  had  under  Miss  Mullett's  tuition,  and  shows  that  the 
present  teacher  has  been  mindful  of  her  responsibilities, 
and  earnest  in  her  labors. 

The  Hillside  School,  in  all  its  departments,  gives  the 
Superintendent  almost  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Westerly  School  exhibits  the  good  effects  of  Mr. 
Nutter's  efforts  in  its  behalf.  There  is  a  growing  inter- 
est among  the  scholars  in  their  work  ;  a  better  attend- 
ance ;  and,  both  in  door  and  out,  a  better  deportment. 
The  teacher  has  not  only  expended  labor  on  the  pupils, 
but  has  seen  the  parents  at  home. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  no  class  of  our  schools  has  there  been  more  im- 
provement during  the  last  year,  than  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  They  are  far  from  perfect,  but  several  of  them 
have  made  very  decided  progress.  Early  in  the  year,  I 
met  the  teachers  of  these  schools  by  themselves,  and 
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had  a  free  conversation  with  them  concerning  their  own 
peculiar  work,  and  put  into  their  hands  some  docu- 
ments, which,  it  was  thought,  might  prove  useful,  by 
suggesting  expedients  for  making  their  instruction  more 
diversified  and  interesting.  They  want  manuals  to 
help  them  in  this  particular.  Those  who  are  earnest 
for  improvement  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
aids,  and  have  done  so  as  far  as  they  could,  and  their 
schools  have  shown  the  effects  of  it.  The  children  are 
taught  more  to  think  and  to  observe.  More  knowledge 
of  common  things  is  acquired.  The  school  exercises 
are  less  dull  and  uninteresting.  The  change,  however, 
is  only  begun.  It  is  one  which  involves  a  better  edu- 
cation of  the  teachers  for  their  work  ;  and  now  and 
then  a  teacher  is  found  who  feels  too  old,  or  too  wise,  to 
learn. 

Writing  might  be  taught  in  the  Primary  Schools  with 
a  good  effect,  both  positive  and  negative  It  would  be 
a  positive  gain  to  know  how  to  write ;  and  it  would  be 
negatively  a  gain  to  have  some  part  of  the  school  time 
taken  up  with  chalk  or  pencil,  instead  of  being  passed 
in  blank  idleness.  It  is  a  pity  that  time  should  drag 
wearily  on,  if  it  can  be  occupied  both  pleasantly  and 
usefully.  A  child  may  well  begin  to  read  and  to  copy 
written  letters,  as  soon  as  he  has  fairly  mastered  the 
printed  characters. 

The  efforts  of  your  Board  to  break  up  the  too  strin- 
gent constraints  of  posture,  &c,  have  been  in  a  meas- 
ure successful,  but  the  reform  is  not  complete. 

Miss  Hewins,  who  has  been  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Primary  School  No.  8,  (Baker-street,)  did  not  at  first 
seem  to  control  the  school  easily,  and  it  was  disorderly, 
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but  she  has  made  a  steady  gain  in  regard  to  government 
from  the  beginning,  and  bids  fair  to  acquire  a  healthful 
ascendency,  and  to  exercise  a  proper  authority,  over  the 
children. 

UNION  OF  SEXES. 

In  our  Primary  Schools  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together.  In  the  Westerly  Grammar  School  the  same 
course  is  pursued.  In  the  High  School  that  plan  has 
been  followed  during  the  last  year.  In  two  Grammar 
Schools,  the  Central  and  Hillside,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  separately. 

If  we  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  putting  the  sexes 
together  in  the  former  cases,  have  we  not  made  a  mistake 
in  not  putting  them  together  in  the  latter  %  It  will  not 
be  asserted  that  it  is  well  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
together  to  the  age  of  eight,  separately  from  the  age  of 
eight  to  thirteen,  and  then  together  again  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen ; — or,  that  what  is  wise  in  Western  W. 
Roxbury  is  unwise  in  Eastern  W.  Roxbury.  If  it  is, 
then,  only  a  matter  of  convenience  and  expediency,  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  economy  and  expediency 
themselves  would  not  dictate  the  carrying  out  of  the 
principle  of  union  still  farther.  If  the  two  Grammar 
Schools  at  Jamaica  Plain  were  united,  as  proposed,  it 
would  render  a  better  classification  possible,  and  make 
the  gradation  of  the  schools  more  perfect.  It  would 
also  tend  to  equalize  the  tasks  of  the  teachers.  At  this 
moment  the  Boys'  School  is  over  full  in  the  younger 
departments,  while  the  younger  departments  of  the 
Girls'    School   are   less    than    full.     Such  inequalities 
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would   be    less    common    and   considerable   in    united 
schools  than  in  separate. 

Whether  our  method  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, or  we  judge  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  whether  we  have  good  reasons  for  adhering 
to  each  partially,  and  neither  wholly. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  B.  WILLSON, 

Superintendent. 

West  Roxbdry,  March  3,  1859. 
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APPENDIX. 


SCHOOLS. 

Eltot  High  School. 
Central  School. 

Hillside  School. 
Westerly  School. 


teachers. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Principal. 


Geo.  M.  Folsoni, 


Assistants. 


Mary  F.  Lothrop, 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal. 

Rebecca  Drake,  ) 

Caroline  F.  Atherton,  S  Assistants. 

Mary  Blackburn,  ) 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal. 

Amanda  E.Taft,      >   .     -  ,     . 
c       u  \^r   /-i  n  >  Assistants. 

Sarah  W.  Colbarn,  $ 

A.  J.  Nutter   Principal. 
Mary  B.  Willson,  Assistant. 


Primary  Schools. 


No.  1,  Hillside  Avenue, 
No.  2,  Shawmut  Avenue, 
No.  3,  South  Street, 

No.  4,  Canterbury, 
No.  5,  Poplar  Street, 
No.  6,  Austin  Street, 
No.  7,  Eliot  Street, 
No.  8,  Baker  Street, 


Emma  J.  Goldsmith. 

Sarah  J.  Jordan. 

Mary  Goldsmith,  > 
Anna  M.  Call.      \ 

Mary  Brooman. 

Alma  Richards. 

Mary  E.  Wallace. 

Caroline  Blackburn. 

Josephine  Hewins. 
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SUMMARY  OF   ATTENDANCE. 


Eliot  High   School.  Whole  No.  of  pupils  belonging,    73 

Central  Grammar "  "         "             "             "          204 

Hillside       "          "  "         "             "             "          112 

Westerly,  "           "  "         "              "             "           103 


Av.  Attendance. 

68 
166 
108 

74 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

No.  1 .  Whole  No.  of  pupils  belonging. 

"   2.  " 

"3.  " 

n   4.  (< 

"    5.  ' 
"    6. 

"   7. 


48 
58 
85 
43 
48 
38 
79 
52 


45 
42 
64 
37 
37 
30 
55 
43 
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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  of  West  Roxbury  respectfully  pre- 
sent their  Ninth  Annual  Report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  town. 

Nothing  of  a  marked  character  has  transpired  in  relation  to 
our  schools  during  the  past  year.  Patient  application  and 
steady  progress  have  been  visible  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
schools.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  teachers,  and  they 
are  all,  for  the  most  part,  laboring  steadily  and  successfully. 
They  have  continued  to  receive  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  Committee,  and,  so  far  as  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils 
have  manifested  any  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  they  have,  with  but  very  occasional  exceptions,  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  discipline  and  the  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  Committee  have  been  gratified  to  notice  in  several 
instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  High  School,  that  friends 
of  the  scholars  have  taken  pains  to  attend  the  quarterly 
examinations.  This  practice  is  commendable  in  many  respects. 
It  stimulates  the  scholar  to  earnest  study  during  the  term,  and 
careful  preparation  for  the  examination ;  it  cheers  the  hearts 
of  the  teachers  to  see  that  their  laborious  efforts  attract  atten- 
tion and  receive  approbation  from  others  besides  those  whose 
official  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools ;  and  it  even  serves  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Committee  alive  to  a  constant  sense  of 
the  duties  which  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  their  relation  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community  impose  upon  them. 
The  Committee  rarely  visit  a  school,  formally  or  informally, 
without   seeing  evidence  that  their  presence   is  welcome   to . 


both  teacher  and  scholar.  And  we  know  that  other  visits  than 
their  own  will  be  gladly  received  so  long  as  they  are  made  in 
a  kind  spirit,  and  with  no  preconceived,  captious,  or  fault-find- 
ing purpose.  Again,  therefore,  do  we  invite  all  our  townsmen, 
in  behalf  of  teachers,  scholars  and  ourselves,  occasionally 
to  manifest  the  interest  which  we  believe  they  all  feel  in  our 
system  of  public  education,  by  visiting  our  schools  and  observ- 
ing their  condition  and  progress. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  during  the  past  autumn  and 
winter  was  very  considerably  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
gious diseases — not  so  much  by  the  presence  of  actual  sickness 
in  the  families  to  which  pupils  belonged,  as  by  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  community  and  the  conse- 
quent withdrawal  of  scholars  temporarily  from  school. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  necessarily  proves  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  efficient  progress  in  study,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  remain  regular  in  attendance.  And,  although  we  cannot 
expect  that  parents  will  cease  to  entertain  apprehensions  under 
such  circumstances,  we  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to 
be  sure  that  they  yield  to  no  mere  rumor  or  groundless  alarm, 
and  to  send  back  their  children  to  school  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  the  cause  of  alarm  is  removed. 


The  High  School  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  examinations  have  been  marked  by  an 
uncommon  excellence.  Indeed  such  has  been  the  thoroughness 
with  which  most  of  the  branches  have  been  taught ;  so  remark- 
able has  been  the  promptness  in  recitation ;  so  attractive  has 
been  the  performance  of  almost  every  class,  that  with  difficulty 
have  the  Committee  been  able  to  compress  the  examinations 
within  the  limit  of  a  single  day.  In  certain  studies  it  has 
seemed  as  though  the  pupils  were  fired  with  a  zealous  deter- 
mination to  repeat  on  examination  day  all  that  had  been 
.acquired  during  the  term,  and  the  fluency  of  the   recitation 


created  a  facination  on  the  part  of  the  listener  that  he  most 
unwillingly  broke. 

Examinations  so  satisfactory  necessarily  imply  that  the 
teachers  have  labored  earnestly  and  well  in  their  several 
departments,  and  no  words  of  special  commendation  are  needed 
from  us  to  give  them  the  assurance  that  their  ability  as  teachers 
is  fully  appreciated. 

An  appropriation  of  $150  having  been  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee, the  greater  part  of  that  sum  has  been  expended  in  procuring 
additional  philosophical  apparatus,  which  has  been  brought  into 
constant  use,  for  purposes  of  illustration  under  the  immediate 
instruction  of  the  Principal,  who  has  an  especial  fondness  for 
the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  who  now  renders 
this  study  more  attractive  than  ever  before. 

Considerable,  attention  has  been  paid  to  exercises  in  English 
composition  and  declamation,  and  the  performances  which  the 
Committee  have  noticed  have  been  very  creditable  to  the 
scholars.  In  declamation,  especially,  many  have  shown  a  natu- 
ral aptness  which  promises  well  for  their  future  success  in  this 
accomplishment,  under  good  instruction. 

The  weekly  lessons  in  drawing  have  been  continued  during 
the  past  year,  and  many  of  those  who  have  now  concluded  the 
second  year's  lessons,  have  shown  a  most  creditable  profi- 
ciency. The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  experiment 
of  introducing  this  branch  into  this  school,  warrants  the  Com- 
mittee in  saying,  that  in  their  judgment  it  should  now  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  department  in  the  school. 

Vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  this  school  during  the 
past  year,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principal.  We  doubt 
if  more  interest  has  been  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  any  of 
their  exercises  than  in  this.  "We  are  confident  that  no  exer- 
cise has  a  more  refining  tendency  than  this,  and  we  trust, 
therefore,  that  it  will  receive  a  large  share  of  public  encourage- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  contained  in  a  petition  pre- 
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sented  to  the  board,  the  study  of  arithmetic  will  be  here- 
after pursued  to  a  fuller  extent  than  hitherto  in  the  High 
School.  Arithmetic  had  not,  by  any  means,  been  wholly 
neglected,  but  instruction  in  this  branch  had  been  confined  to 
those  particular  subjects  which  relate  to  book-keeping  and  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  it  had  been  delayed  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  regular  course.  The  Committee  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  felt  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  scholars  in  this  school  pursue  only  an  English 
course;  that  many  of  them  leave  before  the  completion  of  the 
regular  course ;  and  that  most  pupils  obtain  hardly  more  than 
artificial  ideas  of  arithmetic  at  the  early  age  at  which  they 
leave  the  grammar  schools,  it  is  due  to  this  considerable  class 
that  they  should  have  every  opportunity  in  our  power  to  grant, 
to  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  this  all-important  branch  of 
study. 

Moved  by  these  views,  and  strengthened  therein  by  the 
example  of  several  of  the  best  High  schools  in  the  State,  the 
Committee  have  directed  that  Greenleaf 's  Higher  Arithmetic  be 
hereafter  regularly  studied  during  the  first  year  of  the  High 
School  course. 

The  subject  of  better  accommodation  for  this  excellent 
school  impresses  itself  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  occasion  of  every  visit.  The  building  is  old, 
the  entrance  to  the  school  room  is  contracted  and  difficult ;  the 
method  of  warming  makes  one  extremity  of  the  room  uncom- 
fortably warm  whilst  the  other  is  uncomfortably  cool ;  and  the 
system  of  ventilation  is  necessarily  imperfect.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  imperfect  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  the 
room  have  been  manifest,  especially  during  the  past  winter, 
within  which  time,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  teachers, 
there  has  been  an  unusual  prevalence  of  colds,  headaches, 
and  other  complaints  which  may  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
this  insufficient  accommodation. 

In  all  the  other  matters  which  combine  to  form  a  High  School 


of  the  first  class,  it  is  believed  that  our  town  is  scarcely  behind 
any  other  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  no  other  town  is  there 
a  better  or  more  intelligent  population  from  which  such  a  school 
is  supplied  with  pupils;  in  hardly  any  other  town  are  the 
teachers  more  liberally  paid ;  and  it  is  fully  due  to  our  repu- 
tation as  a  people,  to  our  teachers  and  our  scholars, — who 
need  all  the  conveniences  and  safeguards  promotive  of  progress 
in  study  and  permanent  good  health  which  large  ability  and 
wise  liberality  can  procure, — that  our  Eliot  High  School  shall 
speedily  have  such  improved  accommodations  as  its  present 
high  position  and  its  capacity  for  a  larger  degree  of  usefulness 
seem  imperatively  to  demand.  The  Committee  trust  that, 
stimulated  by  what  has  now  and  formerly  been  said  by  the 
Committee  upon  this  subject,  the  citizens  of  the  town,  especially 
those  now  sending,  or  who  are  soon  likely  to  send  children  to 
this  school,  will  examine  this  question,  and  be  prepared,  as  we 
are  sure  they  will  be  upon  investigation,  to  second  the  eifort  to 
provide  a  new  school  room  for  the  High  School  whenever  the 
subject  shall  be  brought  before  the  town. 


The  Grammar  Schools  are  believed  to  be  in  a  reputable 
condition.  Each  one  has  more  or  less  of  disadvantage  and 
difficulty  to  contend  with.  As  a  general  thing,  the  pupils  in 
these  schools  are  more  miscellaneous  in  their  character,  more 
impatient  of  control,  than  either  those  in  the  High  or  Primary 
Schools.  There  is  a  more  even  mixture  of  -good  and  bad 
behavior ;  of  brightness  and  dullness.  The  Grammar  School 
age,  is  that  when  all  children,  of  every  condition  in  life,  go  to 
school,  who  ever  go ;  it  is  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls,  if 
ever,  develop  dispositions  often  wayward  and  headstrong,  and 
not  seldom,  even  worse ;  it  is  the  age  when  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  they  should  commence  the  long  task  of  study,  in  good 
earnest,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  unconquerable  fondness  for 
play  and  recreation,  and  the  thoughtlessness  which  especially 
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marks  this  age,  it  proves  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  world, 
to  direct  and  confine  their  energies  and  attention  to  their  books. 
Primary  pupils  are  affected  by  a  sense  of  awe,  which  a  teacher 
can  then  inspire ;  High  School  scholars  have  become  advanced 
enough  in  intelligence,  to  begin  to  be  reasonable ;  to  heed 
remonstrance ;  to  yield  to  solicitation ;  to  listen  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  generous  emulation.  They  have  arrived  at  an  age 
when  they  become,  to  some  extent,  companions  of  their  teach- 
ers ;  they  are  quick  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  love  the  excite- 
ment of  sensible  praise. 

But  the  Grammar  School  teacher  takes  the  pupil  when  he 
begins  to  be  careless  of  praise  or  censure ;  when  he  is  too  apt 
to  be  as  well  content  with  a  poor,  as  a  good  lesson ;  when  he 
has  lost,  to  some  extent,  his  first  early  reverence  for  his  first 
teacher ;  and  he  loses  the  pupil  when  his  intelligence  is  becom- 
ing more  fully  developed,  and  when  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
pleasure  to  be  his  teacher. 

We  are  prompted  to  make  these  observations,  on  account  of 
the  occasional  complaints  and  murmurings  which  come,  indi- 
rectly, to  our  ears,  in  regard  to  the  discipline,  management,  and 
personal  qualities  of  certain  of  our  teachers.  The  teachers  in 
our  Grammar  Schools  have  all  hard  tasks.  The  frequent  neces- 
sity of  using  discipline,  and  methods  of  correction,  brings  them 
more  immediately  into  connection  with  parents.  Most  parents, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  fully  realize  the  difficult  position  of  the 
teacher,  and  afford  him  valuable  assistance  in  regulating  the 
disposition  of  the  child ;  most  parents  are  able  and  willing  to 
recognize  the  faults  of  the  child.  But,  occasionally,  the  parent 
is  blind  to  all  faults  of  the  pupil,  and  thinks  he  sees  all  the 
fault  in  the  teacher.  Instead  of  showing  the  teacher  a  proper 
indulgence,  and  aiding  in  improving  the  character  of  the 
scholar,  and  urging  him  to  more  patient  study,  and  better  be- 
havior, he  openly  denounces  the  teacher,  sympathizes  fully 
with  the  child,  and  thereby  encourages  him  in  his  indifference 
to  study,  and  his  disregard  for  proper  demeanor. 
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The  Committee  are  fully  aware  that  teachers  may  err.  It  is 
believed,  also,  that  the  position  of  teachers  is  becoming  more 
perplexing.  The  increasing  laxity  of  parental  government 
renders  it  harder  to  govern  with  acceptance  in  public  schools. 
Under  these  circumstances,  more  or  less  difficulties,  as  well  as 
errors,  are  to  be  expected.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Committee  to  be  exacting,  it  is  their  constant  determination  to 
insist  upon  strict  justice,  in  the  management  of  schools,  with 
as  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  children,  and  the 
expectations  and  wishes  of  parents,  as  to  the  respect  due  to 
teachers.  In  this  they  invite  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  an  object  common  to  all. 

The  Committee  have  reason,  from  long  experience,  in  most 
cases,  to  feel  that  our  Grammar  School  teachers  are  competent 
and  faithful,  and  that  they  are  equal  to  the  labors  which  are 
imposed  upon  them.  We  do  not  claim  for  them  any  thing  like 
perfection,  nor  do  we  incline  to  boast  of  any  marked  superi- 
ority in  them  over  other  teachers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ; 
but  we  do  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  impossible, 
by  the  dismissal  of  any  of  our  present  teachers,  to  supply  his 
place  with  one  who  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  as  much  dis- 
satisfaction as  any  one  now  in  charge  of  any  of  our  Grammar 
Schools. 

The  Central  School  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  progress. 
In  many  points  of  view,  we  think  this  school  has  made  a  mani- 
fest improvement  since  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  seri- 
ous disturbance  which  was  occasioned  in  the  second  division, 
last  year,  at  the  time  of  Miss  Drake's  compulsory  withdrawal 
from  her  charge,  has  been  nearly  overcome.  Miss  Whipple,  who 
remained  in  this  division,  up  to  the  last  Thanksgiving  vacation, 
had  accomplished  much,  in  bringing  back  the  pupils  to  good 
order,  and  now,  that  Miss  Drake  has  again  taken  charge  of  the 
division,  the  Committee  are  sanguine  that,  if  her  health  and 
strength  shall  prove  sufficient  for  the  labor,  this  division  will, 
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before  long,  regain  the  high  character  it  formerly  had.  Each 
of  the  other  divisions  is  doing  well. 

Of  the  Hillside  Grammar  School  we  have  no  especial  remark 
to  make.  This  school  is  so  fortunately  provided  with  teachers 
of  such  excellence,  who  constantly  preserve  the  high  tone  which 
has  always  been  noticeable  since  they  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  school ;  and  who  are  so  happy  and  discreet  in  their  gener- 
al management  of  the  school,  as  to  give,  we  believe,  as  general 
satisfaction  to  the  community  as  to  the  Committee. 

Of  the  Westerly  Grammar  School,  the  Committee  will  say 
that  the  teachers  have  labored  with  much  success  during  the 
past  year,  and  they  continue  to  manifest  marked  qualifications 
for  their  positions.  This  school  has  suffered  more  than  almost 
any  other  from  irregular  attendance,  owing  chiefly  to  the  pres- 
ence of  sickness  in  the  community. 

This  school  meets  with  a  hindrance  to  its  prosperity  in  its 
unfortunate  location,  and  this  is  so  great  as  to  demand  a  special 
notice.  There  is  hardly  any  population  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  school.  The  great  mass  of  its  pupils  come  from 
the  vicinity  of  Poplar  Street  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
upper  village  of  West  Roxbury,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ded- 
ham,  on  the  other.  The  proportion  from  these  widely  sepa- 
rated centres  of  population  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  division,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  District,  33 

u         u           u               u       lower     «         "            «  27 

"      second    "               "        upper    "         "            "  37 

u         u           u               u       lower     "         "           «  18 

or,  counting  both,  in  the  ratio  of  70  to  45.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  while  in  the  first  division  the  ratio  is  as  11  to  9, 
in  the  lower  division  it  is  as  12 J  to  6,  showing  plainly  what  is 
to  be  expected  in  years  to  come.  This  will  appear  even  more 
clearly  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  Primary  Schools, 
from  which  this  Grammar  School  receives  its  annual  supply  of 
new  pupils.     For,  while  in  the  school  on  Poplar  Street  there 
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are  35  scholars,  in  Nos.  6  and  8  there  are  87,  or  taking  out 
two  from  No.  6  who  live  north  of  the  Westerly  School,  and 
adding  them  to  No.  5,  the  proportion  stands  85  to  37,  or  17  to 
71.  The  centre  of  population,  it  is  very  evident,  therefore,  is 
now,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  nearer  to  the  upper  village  of  West 
Roxbury. 

But  the  case  appears  much  worse  for  the  majority  of  those 
interested  in  this  Grammar  School,  if,  in  addition  to  the  consid- 
eration already  presented,  we  suggest  the  further  consideration 
of  the  proportion  of  the  distance  travelled ;  for  the  furthest  of 
the  majority  have  to  go  almost  twice  as  far  as  the  furthest  of 
the  minority. 

The  question  of  location  is  evidently  of  very  great  import- 
ance as  regards  the  welfare  of  any  school.  If  it  is  in  an 
isolated  position,  not  near  to  the  homes  of  parents,  the  school 
is  neglected  by  the  community ;  it  fails  to  attract  attention ;  it 
does  not  receive  any  moral  support  whatever;  there  are  no 
watchful  eyes  ready  to  aid  the  teacher  in  promoting  good 
behavior  when  out  of  school ;  attendance  is  very  inconstant ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  either  the  teacher  has  too  severe 
a  task  imposed  upon  him,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  fails  to 
preserve  that  moral  tone,  or  to  excite  those  laborious  habits 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  any  school. 

But  how  different  is  the  case,  when  the  school  is  more  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  community  whence  the  scholars  come. 
Parents  are  passing  by  the  school  daily.  They  observe  the 
scholars  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  and  during  the 
recesses.  They  visit  the  schools  oftener.  They  are  able  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  teacher,  for  they  now  have  facilities 
for  observation.  And  the  pupils  themselves,  being  constantly 
under  other  observation  than  that  of  the  teacher,  are  subjected 
to  a  wholesome  restraint,  which  saves  them  from  much  evil 
conduct,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  devote  more  time  to 
instruction,  and  less  to  discipline. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view.     It 
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has  been  ascertained  that  since  1851,  there  have  removed  from 
one  of  the  parishes  of  the  western  end  of  the  town,  about 
eighty  families,  and  we  know,  also,  that  there  have  been 
some  removals  from  the  other  parish,  but  their  number  we 
cannot  accurately  state.  In  not  a  few  of  these  cases,  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  removal  has  been  the  inconvenient  location  of 
the  Grammar  School.  If,  besides  these  removals  of  actual 
residents,  we  take  into  account  the  great  number  who  have 
come  to  look  for  a  residence,  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  salu- 
brity of  the  place,  but  have  been  deterred  from  moving  thither 
for  the  same  reason,  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  can  be  partially 
realized.  It  is  only  stating  sober  truth  to  affirm  that  the  pres- 
ent location  of  this  Grammar  School  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
hindrances  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  town. 

The  present  building  is  an  old  school  house,  originally  of 
one  story,  and  since  then  raised  up,  to  allow  of  the  insertion 
of  another  room  below.  The  upper  room,  used  by  the  first 
division,  is  very  low.  The  stairways  are  very  narrow,  and 
there  are  no  dressing  rooms  in  the  building.  In  fine,  the  whole 
structure  is  poorly  adapted  to  to  the  wants  of  a  good  Grammar 
School. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  annual  amount  expended  for  the 
support  of  this  school,  we  would  ask  if  it  is  a  wise  economy  to 
confine  this  school  to  its  present  narrow  sphere  of  usefulness, 
when  a  judicious  outlay  for  proper  accommodation,  in  the  pro- 
per place,  would  secure  a  much  larger  result  from  the  same 
annual  expenditure. 

But  it  may  be  feared  that,  for  a  time,  the  number  of  scholars 
would  fall  short,  should  the  change  be  effected,  because  the 
population  about  Poplar  street  might  withdraw  their  children. 
Even  should  this  fear  be  realized,  yet  the  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  is  more  certain  than  a  present  diminution 
is  probable.  For  the  people  of  that  vicinity  are  already  agita- 
ting the  question  of  an  intermediate  school,  and  this  change 
would  only  prepare  the  way  for  that ;  and  that  again  would 
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tend  so  to  increase  the  growing  population  there  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  Grammar  School  of  their  own  in  due  course  of 
time.  That  is  a  wise  policy  which  through  a  little  present 
inconvenience  works  its  way  to  permanent  and  satisfactory 
results. 

We  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
making  the  desired  change.  The  citizens  of  this  town  have 
never  as  yet  needed  to  be  argued  into  appropriating  any  sum 
of  money  necessary  to  promote  any  evident  public  benefit. 
The  ready  hand  with  which  they  have  hitherto  authorized 
expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  highways,  and,  as  oc- 
casion required,  for  the  increase  of  School  accommodation, 
induces  the  belief  that  they  will  not  refuse  the  western  portion 
of  the  town  their  first  request  for  any  considerable  appropri- 
ation for  an  improvement,  so  urgently  demanded  by  regard  for 
the  success  of  our  teachers ;  the  best  welfare  of  the  scholars ; 
the  interests  of  the  parents ;  and  the  true  prosperity  of  the 
whole  town. 

The  Primary  Schools  remain  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
previously.  In  most  of  them  there  has  been  a  decided  increase, 
while  in  the  others  the  diminution  has  been  occasioned  by  tem- 
porary causes.  But  while  the  whole  number  of  primary  schol- 
ars is  about  80  more  than  last  year,  the  average  attendance  is 
hardly  any  greater. 

The  Committee  have  been  urged  by  the  tendency  of  parents 
not  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  to  which  they  naturally 
belonged,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  districts,  and  the  teachers 
will  be  directed  not  to  receive  pupils  outside  of  those  limits, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Committee.  Parents  will 
see  at  once  how  necessary  it  is  to  pursue  this  course.  For 
generally  the  school  houses  are  located  with  reference  to  the 
convenience  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  town,  for  Pri- 
mary School  purposes.  If  the  principle  is  tolerated  that  the 
parent  may  send  his  child  to  a  school  where  he  finds,  as  he 
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thinks,  a  better  teacher,  or  for  any  other  reason,  in  preference 
to  the  school  nearer  his  home,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  one 
school  may  become  depleted,  whilst  another  will  be  full  to 
overflowing. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Primary  Schools  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  recent  action  of  the  Committee,  by  adding  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic  and  geography  to  the  former  course.  It 
is  found  that  the  pupils  are  interested  in  these  branches,  and 
the  teachers  find  a  pleasant  relief,  in  changing  from  the  dull 
routine  of  reading  and  spelling,  to  these  branches.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  parents  often  prefer  to  have  their  children  remain 
in  the  Primary  School,  after  they  have  become  qualified  for  the 
Grammar  School,  either  because  the  school  is  nearer  home,  or 
because  the  child  has  become  attached  to  his  teacher,  and  dis- 
likes to  change. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  course,  where  the  schools  are 
not  crowded,  and  where  the  teacher  is  able  to  do  justice  to  all 
the  scholars.  And  now,  by  the  addition  of  the  studies  named, 
these  scholars  can  be  preparing  for  more  advanced  standing 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  when  they  are  ready  to  enter  them. 

The  Committee,  having  voted  to  introduce  the  phonetic 
method  of  teaching  reading  into  all  the  Primary  Schools  in  the 
town,  deem  it  proper  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
theory  and  practical  working  of  the  phonetic  method  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Spoken  words  are  made  up  of  elementary  sounds  which  are 
produced  by  emitting  breath  in  various  modes,  either  as  whis- 
per or  voice  through  various  fixed  or  gliding  positions  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  These  elementary  sounds  being  the  material 
of  which  spoken  words  are  composed,  it  seems  highly  proper 
that  they  should  be  the  first  presented  to  the  imitative  aptitude 
of  children,  who  at  a  very  early  age  manifest  a  great  interest 
in  producing  them.  When  they  can  accurately  produce  one  of 
these  elements  they  should  then  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
letter  which  represents  the  sound.      The  second  sound  and 
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letter  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way.  They  should  then 
learn  to  combine  the  sounds,  forming  a  spoken  word  and  also 
the  corresponding  letters  which  form  the  printed  word.  In 
this  manner  the  forty-three  elementary  sounds  of  the  language 
should  be  acquired. 

The  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  written  language  is 
thus  made  simple  and  intelligible  to  the  youngest  primary 
scholar. 

It  is  important  at  this  stage  of  primary  instruction,  and  also 
as  an  instrument  for  successfully  training  the  vocal  organs  in 
any  grade  of  school,  that  the  letters  representing  an  alphabet 
of  sounds  should  each  of  them  have  a  fixed  value,  that  the 
sight  of  the  letter  may  suggest  its  corresponding  sound.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  now  used  in  our 
schools.  All  the  letters  of  this  alphabet  are  either  the  com- 
mon letters  used  in  their  most  usual  senses,  or  variations  of  the 
forms  of  the  Romanic  letters,  suggestive  of  other  common  uses  of 
these  forms.  Hence  the  phonetic  print  resembles  the  common 
print,  and  the  transition  is  made  simple  and  easy.  The  pupil 
has  formed  a  habit  of  using  letters  and  combining  them  in 
reading — a  habit  which  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  the  old 
style  of  spelling  prevent  him  from  acquiring. 

The  course  of  phonetic  teaching  is  always  found  pleasant 
to  the  teacher  and  learner.  The  pupil  has  been  familiarised 
with  a  great  variety  of  things,  sounds,  groups  of  letters,  and 
their  inter-relations ;  he  has  acquired  a  wonderful  insight  into 
what  reading  really  is,  and  is  better  prepared  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  common  orthography.  Indeed,  in  few  cases  does  he 
find  greater  difficulties  in  at  once  reading  easy  Romanic  books, 
than  we  do  in  reading  an  original  edition  of  Chaucer.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  theory  of  the  phonetic  method  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  reading. 

The  phonetic  method  of  teaching  children  to  read  was  intro- 
duced into  Primaries  Nos.  3  and  7,  about  three  years  since,  as 
an  experiment.     During  that  time  the  teachers  in  No.  3  have 
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been  changed.  The  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been  very 
irregular,  and  being  of  foreign  parentage  it  has  been  difficult 
to  establish  correct  habits  of  articulation.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties  the  phonetic  class  in  the  upper  school  read 
better  than  any  other  class  of  the  same  age  and  grade,  taught 
in  the  common  way. 

In  Primary  No.  7,  children  can  now  be  seen  in  all  stages  of 
progress,  from  alphabet  scholars  to  those  who  have  passed  to 
the  common  print.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  witness  the  enthu- 
siasm manifested  by  the  youngest  class  as  they  enunciate  the 
power  of  each  letter  composing  a  word,  and  pronounce  it 
without  aid  from  the  teacher ;  to  see  them  combine  words  into 
sentences  which  they  understand,  and  thus  by  analysis  and 
synthesis  determine  the  pronunciation  of  every  new  word  in 
their  lesson,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  teacher.  Every 
step  taken  is  understood.  They  do  not  guess,  they  know,  and 
consequently  they  are  deeply  interested  in  their  reading  exer- 
cise. 

The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  children  taught 
upon  this  plan  learn  to  read  the  common  print  in  less  time  than 
those  taught  the  common  way ;  that  their  articulation  is  much 
more  clear  and  distinct,  particularly  that  of  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  and,  what  is  of  very  great  importance,  they  are 
much  interested  in  their  reading  exercises  and  early  learn  to 
rely  upon  themselves. 

This  method  is  now  used  in  all  the  primary  schools  in  Wal- 
tham,  where  it  has  been  employed  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
It  was  introduced  into  these  schools  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  who  regards  it  the  best  method  of  teaching 
the  art  of  reading. 

Two  years  since  Mr.  Allen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  introduced 
it  into  a  few  primary  schools  in  that  city.  The  Board  of 
Education  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  year  they  introduced  it  into  all  the 
primary  schools  in  that  city. 
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Our  best  schools  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  phone- 
tic drill,  which  is  a  systematic  mode  of  training  the  voice  and 
organs  of  speech  to  distinct  articulation.  It  is  manifest  to  the 
Committee  that  those  schools  read  the  best  that  have  been  most 
critically  trained  on  elementary  sounds  and  in  the  phonetic 
analysis  of  words.  To  make  this  exercise  effective  it  should 
be  daily  practiced  and  carefully  applied  at  every  reading  les- 
son. By  this  means  distinct  and  graceful  habits  of  speech  will 
be  formed,  which  are  the  first  requisites  in  good  reading  and 
speaking. 

The  following  extract  from  Austin's  Chironomia,  graphically 
describes  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  instruction :  "  Cor- 
rect articulation  is  the  most  important  exercise  of  the  voice 
and  of  the  organs  of  speech.  A  public  speaker  possessed 
of  only  a  moderate  voice,  if  he  articulate  correctly  will  be 
better  understood  and  heard  with  greater  pleasure  than  one 
who  vociferates  without  judgment.  The  voice  of  the  latter 
may  indeed  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  sound  is 
dissipated  in  confusion ;  of  the  former  voice  not  the  smallest 
vibration  is  wasted,  every  stroke  is  perceived  at  the  utmost 
distance  to  which  it  reaches;  and  hence  it  has  often  the 
appearance  of  penetrating  even  further  than  one  which  is  loud 
but  badly  articulated." 

The  subject  of  paying  Miss  Rebecca  Drake  her  regular  sal- 
ary during  the  period  of  her  absence  having  been  considered 
by  the  Board,  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  legal  right 
of  the  Committee,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  vote  the 
payment.  The  Committee,  however,  would  gladly  do  so  but 
for  the  doubt  expressed,  and  they  recommend  that  the  town, 
at  their  next  annual  meeting,  authorize  the  Committee  to  pay 
Miss  Drake  the  sum  of 


It  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  town  at  the  next  election  to 
choose  three  persons  to  serve  upon  the  Board  for  the  term  of 
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three  years,  and  also,  one  other,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  Selectmen  and  School  Committee,  in  convention,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson's  resignation. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  support  of 
schools,  for  the  past  year,  was  $12,600.  The  amount  of  actual 
expenditure  has  been  $11,986,71. 

They   recommend   an   appropriation   of    $12,600,  for   the 
ensuing  year. 

E.  C.  BANFIELD, 
D.  S.  SMALLEY. 

F.  C.  HEAD, 
J.  F.  CLARKE, 

C.  G.  MACKINTOSH, 
M.  T.  ROBINSON, 
THOMAS  LAURIE, 
N.  P.  KEMP. 
A.  H.  QUINT. 

West  Roxbury,  March  6th,  1860. 


« 
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APPENDIX. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

Eliot  High  School. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal,          $1,800  00 

Thomas  Street. 

G.  M.  Folsom,  Assistant, 

800  00 

Mary  E.  Lothrop,     " 

450  00 

Central  Grammar  School, 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal, 

1,400  00 

Burroughs  Street, 

Eebecca  Drake,  Assistant, 

400  00 

Caroline  F.  Atherton,   " 

350  00 

Mary  Blackburn,           " 

350  00 

Hillside  Grammar  School, 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal, 

550  00 

Hillside  Avenue. 

Amanda  E.  Taft,  Assistant, 

400  00 

Sarah  E.  Colburn,       " 

350  00 

Westerly  Grammar  School, 

Andrew  J.  Nutter,  Principal, 

1,200  00 

Austin  Street. 

Mary  B.  Willson,  Assistant, 

375  00 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

No.    1. 

Hillside  Avenue, 

Emma  J.  Goldsmith, 

325  00 

"     2. 

Shawmut  Avenue, 

Sarah  J.  Jordan, 

325  00 

"     3. 

Childs  Street, 

Mary  Goldsmith, 

325  00 

ti               a 

AnnaE.  Call, 

325  00 

"     4. 

Canterbury  Street, 

C.  Mary  Brooman, 

325  00 

"     5. 

Poplar  Street, 

Alma  Bichards, 

325  00 

"     6. 

Austin  Street, 

Mary  E.  Wallace, 

325  00 

"     7. 

Eliot  Street, 

Caroline  Blackburn, 

325  00 

"     8. 

Baker  Street, 

Josephine  Hewins, 

300  00 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Whole  No.        Whole  No.      Average  Attendance     Average  Attendance 
in  Summer.      in  Winter.  in  Summer.  in  Winter 


Eliot  High  School, 

7$ 

85 

60 

60 

Central  Grammar, 

198 

215 

165 

188 

Hillside  Grammar, 

147 

151 

116 

111 

Westerly  Grammar, 

106 

105 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

71 

78 

No.    1. 

73 

65 

44 

45 

2.   • 

73 

76 

58 

59 

3. 

111 

125 

62 

67 

4. 

51 

45 

43 

38 

5. 

48 

38 

38 

29 

6. 

58 

55 

48 

46 

7. 

70 

64 

59 

56 

8. 

48 

38 

36 

22 

1062         1062  800  799 

Whole  number  of  children,  between  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  in  town 
on  May  1st,  1859  ;— 

Boys,  479.  Girls,  500.  Total,  979. 
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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  of  West  Roxbury  beg  leave  to 
present  to  their  fellow  citizens,  their  Report  for  the  past  year, 
from  February  1861,  to  February  1862. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  more  fully  the  strength  and  perma- 
nence of  our  educational  institutions,  than  the  fact  that  during 
this  year  of  civil  war,  our  schools  have  gone  on  undisturbed  in 
their  peaceful  course.  We  have  not  only  raised  more  than  the 
usual  amount  for  their  support,  but  added  new  schools  and  new 
teachers.  We  have  erected  two  large  and  commodious  school 
buildings.  No  one  could  tell,  from  the  appearance  and  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  that  there  was  any  social  distress  or  diffi- 
culty in  the  country.  While  nearly  a  million  of  men  are 
engaged  in  an  awful  struggle,  of  which  the  issue  is  to  be  the 
safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  with  all  its  interests ; 
our  schools,  colleges  and  churches  throughout  New  England, 
scarcely  feel  a  rough  breath  from  the  raging  storm,  scarcely 
hear  a  disturbing  sound  from  the  roaring  thunder  of  the  strife : 
for  whatever  else  goes  down  —  finances,  stocks,  political  institu- 
tions—  our  people  are  determined  to  maintain  these  holy 
institutions  of  religion  and  learning. 

The  schools  of  West  Roxbury  are  as  good  to-day,  as  they 
ever  have  been.  We  have  added  to  them,  during  this  year,  a 
new  Grammar  School  on  Florence  Street,  east  of  the  Dedham 
Turnpike,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  Taft's  tavern.  We 
have  added  one  Teacher  (the  female  Principal  of  this  School), 


and  two  Assistants.  We  have  erected  and  finished  and  occu- 
pied two  new  School  Houses.  All  our  Schools  are  well  attend- 
ed— most  of  them  are  full.  The  teachers  are  generally  of  a 
superior  class,  acquainted  with  modern  improvements  in  edu- 
cation, and  endeavoring  to  apply  them.  The  tone  of  the 
Schools  is  orderly,  but  cheerful ;  the  children  and  teachers  are 
happy,  and  do  their  work  better  for  being  so.  In  the  School 
Returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  appears  that 
our  town  stands  well  in  matters  of  education,  when  compared 
with  its  sister  towns  in  the  State.  From  the  "  Graduated 
Tables  "  in  their  24th  Annual  Report  (1861),  it  appears  that  in 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  education  of  children 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  West  Roxbury  stands  fourth 
among  the  333  towns  of  the  State;  Brookline  being  first, 
Belmont  second,  and  Nahant  third.  This  was  for  1 860,  in  which 
we  appropriated  $12,600  for  979  children.  But  in  1861,  we 
appropriated  $13,000  for  971  children,  which  raises  the  amount 
appropriated  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  from  $12  87  to 
$13  38.  In  our  county,  we  stand  second, — Brookline  appro- 
priating $20  04  to  each  child ;  thus  being  at  the  head  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  State.  It  is  true  that  neither  Brookline  nor  West 
Roxbury  stand  so  high,  when  the  amount  appropriated  for 
schools  by  each,  is  compared  with  the  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty owned  by  each.  West  Roxbury  (included  in  Roxbury), 
stands  in  this  list,  30th  in  the  333  towns ;  but  Brookline  is 
lower  still,  having  gone  down  from  the  head  of  the  class,  to  the 
112th  place.  So  that  though  these  two  towns  give  liberally  to 
education,  they  do  not  give  so  liberally,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  as  many  others.  As  regards  the  mean  annual  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school,  our  town  stands  only  86,  having  85 
towns  before  us  doing  better  than  we,  and  248  towns  doing 
worse. 


ELIOT    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

This  school  continues  to  maintain,  under  the  control  of  its 
distinguished  Principal,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  his  Assistants, 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Whittemore  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Lothrop,  its  high 
rank  among  our  academies.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Salem  for  1862,  describing  what  a  High  School 
ought  to  be,  says :  "  This  is  no  visionary  scheme  originating 
with  your  Committee.  Such  public  schools  as  they  would  make 
this  are  known  to  them  to  have  been  taught  in  Providence,  Cam- 
bridge and  West  Roxbury."  The  compliment  to  our  High 
School  is,  we  think,  deserved.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to 
imagine  better  recitations  than  those  made  by  some  of  the 
classes.  In  Geometry  for  example,  and  in  Algebra,  we  have 
seen  classes  examined  in  this  school,  in  which  every  scholar 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  book,  and  ready 
to  recite  any  part  and  to  explain  it.  In  Vocal  Music  the  school 
has  been  trained  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  had  been  a  singing 
school  instead  of  an  academy.  In  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy  their  teacher  exhibits  to  them  the  same  experiments 
and  gives  the  same  full  explanations  they  would  receive  from  a 
Professor  of  these  Sciences  at  College.  Instruction  in  Draw- 
ing has  been  given  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Putnam,  and  the  scholars 
seem  to  have  profited  by  this  opportunity  of  learning  to  sketch. 
The  value  of  this  study  consists  not  merely  in  the  accomplish- 
ment itself,  but  in  cultivating  a  habit  of  accurate  observation. 
The  union  of  male  and  female  scholars  in  all  the  classes  has 
worked  very  well  in  this  school.  Young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  behave  more  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  ought,  by  being  in 
each  others  society. 

One  peculiar  excellence  of  Mr.  Hagar  as  a  teacher  may  be 
mentioned  here.  He  is  one  of  the  teachers  who  believes  it  his 
duty  to  teach,  and  not  merely  to  hear  recitations.     He  explains 
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everything  to  the  classes  who  recite  to  him,  till  he  perceives 
that  the  obscurity  is  dispelled,  and  the  difficulty  overcome. 
He  also  teaches  with  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  in  a  teacher 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  qualities.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  teacher  to  interest  the  scholars  in  their  studies,  and  to  do 
this  he  must  be  interested  himself. 

CENTRAL    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

We  have  few  teachers  in  our  town  more  faithful  and  labori- 
ous than  Mr.  Dodge.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  this  school 
is  very  great.  Miss  Drake  has  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  attack  made  upon  her  in  the  School  room, 
but  we  are  happy  to  see  that  she  has  improved  since  the  last 
year.  Miss  Drake  is  one  of  our  best  teachers.  The  other 
teachers  in  this  school,  Miss  Atherton  and  Miss  Blackburn 
maintain  their  former  good  reputation. 

HILLSIDE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  school,  is  the  cheerful  and  happy 
relations  existing  between  the  Principal  and  the  young  ladies 
under  her  charge.  One  of  the  best  discoveries  in  educa- 
tion is  here  carried  out,  viz,  that  a  teacher  need  not  be 
"  severe  and  stern  to  view,"  in  order  to  have  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  from  pupils.  The  teachers  in  this  school  seem 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  danger  of  studies  being 
made  too  pleasant.  The  old  theory  of  study  was,  that  if  it  were 
made  interesting,  it  ceased  to  be  a  discipline  to  the  mind ;  but 
we  now  know  that  the  mind  never  acts  so  energetically  and 
effectually  as  when  it  feels  interested  in  its  study.  Perhaps 
the  highest  tension  of  the  intellect  is  shown  in  playing  chess. 
The  reasoning  and  combining  faculties  never  act  with  more 
persevering  energy,  than  in  this  game ;  yet  this  is  owing  to  the 


intense  interest  of  the  game.  Anything  which  makes  a  study 
interesting,  enables  us,  therefore,  to  put  more  mental  force 
into  it. 

Miss  Amanda  E.  Taft,  the  former  assistant  in  this  school, 
having  resigned  her  situation  on  account  of  impaired  health,  her 
resignation  was  accepted ;  but  the  Committee  thought  it  due  to 
her  faithful  services,  to  keep  her  place  open  for  her  for  a  year. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Colburn  was  appointed  to  this  vacancy,  and  Miss 
Susan  J.  Luther,  to  the  place  of  Miss  Colburn. 

WESTERLY   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

In  consequence  of  the  request  of  the  Committee  —  the  town 
having  voted  at  the  annual  meeting,  March  25th7  1861,  the  sum 
of  $5000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  this  school, 
nearer  the  centre  of  population  —  this  edifice  was  erected 
during  the  year,  and  has  been  recently  dedicated.  It  is  a 
commodious  and  handsome  building,  and  we  trust  that  our 
friends  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  will  find  it  all  they 
have  desired.  It  will  bear,  hereafter,  the  name  of  the  Moun 
Yernon  School. 

The  cost  of  this  new  school  edifice  has  been  as  follows : 


Excavation,  cellar  and  grading, 

$574  49 

Carpenter's  work, 

3,800  00 

Architect  and  superintendence, 

100  00 

Land, 

500  00 

Grading. 

39  35 

Labor, 

34  38 

Extras, 

19  23 

$5,057  45 

The   Building   Committee  changed   the    plan   by  adding  a 
French  roof,  very  much  improving  the  building,  and  furnishing  a 
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hall  over  the  school  for  any  purpose  that  might  require  it. 
The  expense  of  this  change  was  assumed  by  individuals  in 
West  Roxbury.  A  note  at  the  end  of  this  Report  gkes  some 
further  details  in  regard  to  this  building. 

FLORENCE    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  new  Grammar  School,  added  to  the  former  number 
of  our  town  schools.  It  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taft's  tavern.  The  town  voted  $5000  to  erect  it,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  March  last.  It  has  recently  been  opened  with  a  good 
number  of  scholars.  The  Principal  appointed  is  Miss  M.  A. 
Mathews,  with  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone  for  an  assistant.  The  cost 
of  the  school  building  was  f  5,036  48,  as  follows : 

Land  on  Florence  Street,  $500  00 

Digging  cellar,  well,  grading,  &c,  456  89 

Carpenter's  work  and  material,  3,669  09 

Furnace  and  fixtures,  296  00 

Cementing  cellar  and  coloring  wall,  51  75 

T.  R.  Moses,  superintending,  50  00 

Pump,  12  75 


>,036  48 


PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  generally  in  good  order.  The  only 
changes  in  these  have  been  as  follows :  The  resignation  of 
Miss  Emma  J.  Goldsmith  in  No.  1,  and  the  transfer  of  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Holbrook  from  No.  10,  to  fill  this  vacancy.  The 
appointment  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Mullett,  to  No.  10,  in  place 
of  Miss  Holbrook.  The  appointment  of  Miss  Eva  Haley  as 
assistant  in  No.  1,  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Call. 

The  Phonetic  method  of  teaching  is  practised  more  or  less  in 
all  the  schools,  except  No.  6.     Scholars  taught  to  read  in  this 


way,  are  found  to  read  easily  in  the  common  method,  and  also 
to  have  much  better  habits  of  enunciation,  articulation,  and  pro- 
nunciation in  general.  For  fear,  however,  that  this  method, 
being  new,  should  have  too  much  time  given  to  it,  we  now  use 
one  phonetic  book  less  than  before.  One  of  our  members,  Mr. 
Smalley,  has  given  a  large  amount  of  time  to  instruct  the  teach- 
ers in  this  system,  without  compensation,  except  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  to  improve  the  schools. 

The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  something  to 
their  fellow  citizens  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  Massachusetts, 
and  its  laws  in  regard  to  public  schools ;  and  the  way  in  which 
citizens  may  cooperate  with  the  Teachers  and  the  School  Com- 
mittee, to  increase  their  value  and  efficiency. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  expended  last  year  on  her  Pub- 
lic Schools,  exclusive  of  School  Houses  and  School  Books,  the 
sum  of  $1,565,103  75,  or  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  This  is  more  than  a  dollar  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  State ;  for  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  by  the 
census  of  1860,  was  1,231,065.  She  has,  in  her  Public  Schools, 
over  200,000  children ;  she  employs  more  than  7000  teachers ; 
she  has  provided  school  houses,  generally  large  and  comfortable, 
for  all  these  children.  This  great  amount  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  is  raised  by  an  annual  vote  of  each  town,  in 
town  meeting.  Every  year,  the  people  of  each  town  in  the 
State  say  how  much  they  will  tax  themselves  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  State  requires  them  to  raise  each  year  for  the  schools 
such  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary.  Every  year, 
each  town  in  the  State  decides  anew  on  the  value  of  education 
for  its  children.  The  State  Law  requires  each  town  to  raise 
what  money  may  be  necessary ;  but  leaves  it  to  the  people  to 
say  how  much  is  necessary.  The  result  of  thus  leaving  the 
decision  to  the  people  themselves,  is  that  they  vote  a  much 
larger  sum  than  the  law  requires.     In  1860,  four  times  as  much 
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was  raised  in  the  State  as  the  law  required.  This  shows  that 
the  Common  School  system  has  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  may  be  trusted  to  sustain  it. 

This  Common  School  system  of  our  Commonwealth  dates 
from  the  year  1647,  when  the  General  Court  made  the  support 
of  the  schools  compulsory  upon  the  towns,  and  education  uni- 
versal and  free.  The  law  provided — "  It  is  therefore  ordered 
that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath 
increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  then 
forthwith  appoint  one  within  the  town,  to  teach  all  such  children 
as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be 
paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part 
of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint, 
provided  that  those  who  send  their  children,  be  not  oppressed, 
by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  it  taught  for  in  other 
towns."  Our  ancestors,  after  this,  never  neglected  their  schools, 
and  no  matter  what  wars  they  were  taxed  to  support,  they  never 
omitted  to  sustain  the  Common  School.  The  Thirty  Years  War 
in  Germany  broke  up  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  which 
Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  had  established  there;  but 
though  our  Fathers  carried  on  expensive  and  destructive  wars 
with  the  French  and  Indians,  it  never  occurred  to  them  to 
abandon  their  schools.     So  may  it  always  continue  to  be. 

In  1670,  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  were  asked  concern- 
ing the  means  of  education  in  their  plantations.  The  Governor 
of  Connecticut  replied :  "  One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  Colony  is  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children."  Gov.  Berkeley,  of  Va.,  replied:  "I 
thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years."  The  same  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  schools  continues 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  as  the  following 
statistics  show:     In  1857,  out  of  283,000  children  between  the 
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ages  of  5  and  15  in  Massachusetts,  203,000  were  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  same  year  in  Virginia,  out  of  414,000  children, 
41,000  were  in  the  schools.  New  Hampshire  had  113,000  chil- 
dren of  these  ages,  and  South  Carolina  114,000.  Of  these,  in 
New  Hampshire,  85,000  were  in  the  schools,  in  South  Carolina 
only  19,000.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  contrast  any  further. 
The  Common  Schools  of  the  Free  States  are  now  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Union,  and  will  triumph  over  the  Rebellion. 
Our  Union  armies  are  strong  in  an  intelligence  derived  from 
the  schools.  Educated  mind  makes  men  better  soldiers,  as  it 
makes  men  better  for  every  other  work.  Educated  men  fight 
better  than  other  men,  because  they  put  thought  into  war. 
Thus  it  is  true  that  "  bayonets  think."  The  volunteer  soldiers 
who  sprang  to  arms  from  a  thousand  valleys  of  the  North, 
from  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  from  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  from  the  shores  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  machine  shops  and  manufactories,  from  the 
broad,  sunny  farms  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio^- 
came  because  they  saw  and  felt  the  importance  of  the  hour. 
This  "rising  of  a  great  people"  was  the  work  of  our  Common 
Schools.  Only  a  nation  thoroughly  educated,  like  ours,  could 
thus  extemporize  armies  and  navies,  and  in  a  few  months 
change  all  its  habits  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
Europe  looks  with  astonishment  at  us,  unable  to  comprehend 
how  a  nation  so  unmilitary  as  ours,  can  rise  up  in  a  day  armed 
for  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  the  world  has  seen.  She 
cannot  understand  how  a  people,  unaccustomed  to  any  restraint 
except  its  own  will,  can  at  once  submit  to  the  most  arbitrary 
acts  of  Government,  and  to  the  surrender  of  all  the  guarantees 
of  freedom.  She  is  amazed  to  see  a  people,  unaccustomed  to 
taxation,  clamoring  to  be  taxed.  While  she  is  dogmatically 
declaring  our  Union  at  an  end,  she  sees  it  rising  up,  stronger 
than  ever.  While  proclaiming  our  Democracy  a  failure,  she 
will  discover  that  it  is  able  to  put  down  a  Rebellion  of  such 
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gigantic  proportions,  that  no  Power  in  Europe  could  have  con- 
quered it.  The  secret  of  all  this  energy,  adaptability,  and 
practical  judgment  is  to  be  traced  to  our  Common  Schools. 
They  have  taught  us  to  think — and  thought  makes  us  capable 
of  meeting  any  emergency. 


MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS    IN   EDUCATION. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  our  schools  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  in  order  that  these  shall  be 
carried  on  further,  they  must  be  supported  by  public  opinion. 
The  community  must  know  how  to  distinguish  between  good 
methods  and  bad  ones,  between  a  good  application  of  those 
methods  by  an  able  teacher,  and  the  mistakes  of  an  ignorant  or 
poor  one. 

All  classes  are  interested  in  our  public  schools,  for  they  are 
for  the  children  of  all  classes,  and  they  are  supported  by  all 
classes.  The  common  school  is  a  true  democracy.  There  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  of  the  obscure  and  the  distin- 
guished, meet  together  on  equal  terms.  There,  no  rank  is 
recognized  but  that  which  has  its  source  in  superior  merit.  The 
common  school  is  not  a  school  for  the  poor,  but  it  is  already  so 
improved  as  to  be  better,  in  many  instances,  than  the  best 
private  school.  Let  us  improve  it  still  more,  until  no  private 
schools  can  sustain  comparison  with  these  schools  of  the  People. 

The  improvements  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  discipline,  books,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  idea  of  education  itself.  By  considering  the  progress 
made,  we  shall  see  what  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

1.  Discipline.  Formerly,  it  used  to  be  thought  impossible 
to  teach  children  except  by  whipping  them.  The  road  to 
the  understanding  was  understood  to  lie  through  the  back  or 
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the  palms  of  the  hands.  At  the  Latin  School,  in  Boston,  the 
writer  used  to  see  boys  whipped  every  day,  for  not  being  able 
to  recite  what  they  never  had  heard  explained.  Half  an  hour 
spent  by  the  teacher  in  explanations,  would  have  saved  to  the 
poor  child  a  hundred  beatings.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  the  child  whose  faculties  were  bright,  and  the  one  who 
was  dull,  or  between  the  boy  who  had  help  at  home,  and  the 
boy  who  had  not.  Those  who  did  not  recite  their  lesson  must 
be  whipped.  Consequently,  some  poor  little  fellows  were 
whipped  regularly  every  day ;  and  this  brutality  and  stupidity 
did  not  seem  to  attract  any  attention  in  the  community.  Igno- 
rant teachers  made  up  for  their  own  want  of  knowledge,  by 
more  frequent  flagellation. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place,  in  this  repect,  in  our  schools. 
Not  now,  as  once,  would  the  pupils  of  learned  academies  carry 
a  bunch  of  rods  in  solemn  procession,  as  emblems  of  the  art  of 
instruction.  Not  now  would  a  young  lady  be  committed  to  a 
teacher  to  be  instructed  in  the  classics,  with  orders  that  he 
should  whip  her  sufficiently  if  she  failed  to  make  progress,  as 
in  the  case  of  Heloise  and  Abelard,  We  have  found  out  that 
the  intellect  can  be  led,  better  than  it  can  be  driven  into  knowl- 
edge. The  good  teacher,  in  the  school  as  in  the  church,  goes 
before  his  flock,  and  they  follow  him.  We  appeal  now,  not  to 
the  fear  of  a  whipping,  but  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of 
excellence,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  school, 
all  actively  and  earnestly  engaged  in  study.  As  long  as  there 
may  be  bad  boys,  we  do  not  wholly  discard  the  ferule ;  but  we 
consider  it,  if  necessary  sometimes,  only  a  necessary  evil,  and 
we  say,  that  the  less  of  it,  the  better.  We  consider,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  teacher  inefficient,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  corporal  punishment  he  inflicts. 

Among  the  rules  of  our  Board,  is  one  requiring  that  every 
teacher  shall  state,  in  his  or  her  Quarterly  Report,  how  many 
times  during  the  quarter,  on  whom,  and  for  what  cause,  corpo- 
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ral  punishment  has  been  inflicted.  This  rule,  as  I  was  informed 
by  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  was  first  proposed  by  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Roxbury, 
when  it  included  our  town.  He  said  that  he  was  led  to  pro- 
pose the  rule,  from  the  fact  that  he  himself,  when  teaching  a 
school  in  Watertown,  had  once  let  a  boy  off  from  a  whipping 
after  promising  it  to  him,  because  the  boy  looked  so  much  like 
his  sister.  After  the  boy  had  gone  away,  Mr.  Parker  said  that 
he  considered  with  himself  thus :  "  Did  I  do  wrong  in  not 
whipping  him  ?  or  did  I  do  wrong  in  threatening  to  whip  him  ? 
At  all  events,  I  cannot  whip  any  other  boy  after  this ;  for  if  I 
do,  I  shall  certainly  think  that  the  boy  was  whipped  merely 
because  he  did  not  happen  to  have  a  pretty  sister."  This 
experience  of  his  own,  led  him  afterward  to  propose  the  rule, 
which  now,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  stands  among  our 
regulations. 

No  school  can  succeed  without  order — but  there  is  no  order 
like  that  which  comes  from  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  con- 
senting minds.  Those  schools,  therefore,  are  invariably  the 
most  orderly  where  the  teacher  unites  kindness  with  firmness, 
and  appeals  to  reason  with  reliance  and  authority. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching.  The  methods  of  teaching  have 
of  late  years  been  much  improved.  The  black-board  plays  a 
much  more  important  part  in  instruction  than  formerly.  Maps 
on  the  walls,  and  some  little  apparatus,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
schools.  The  primary  school  children  have  slates,  with  which 
they  learn  to  write.  The  method  of  Nature  is  followed  more 
and  more,  which  teaches  that  young  children  should  learn  by 
experiment  more  than  by  books. 

But  the  chief  modern  improvement  in  Instruction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  teaching  is  made  more  and  more  intelli- 
gent. It  addresses  itself  to  the  Intellect,  not  merely  to  the 
Memory.     Many  things  are  no  doubt  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
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ory ;  but  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  His- 
tory, all  things  should  be  made  as  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
child's  understanding  as  possible.  The  greatest  possible  good 
is  done  in  a  school,  when  the  whole  mind  is  developed  and 
made  active.  Active  intellect  can  do  anything  well ;  but  when 
the  intellect  is  passive,  nothing  is  well  done.  If  a  boy  is  taught 
to  think  while  in  school,  if  he  acquires  the  habit  of  applying 
his  mind  to  what  he  does,  he  will  come  out  of  school  able  to 
do  anything  well  that  he  undertakes.  Failures  in  life  come 
oftener  from  sluggishness  of  intellect  than  from  want  of  knowl- 
edge—-and  the  school  teacher  who  quickens  the  understanding 
of  the  pupils,  does  for  them  the  best  possible  work. 

Parents  sometimes  complain  of  a  school  because  their  chil- 
dren do  not  read  through  many  books,  or  get  on  fast  with  their 
studies.  But  it  may  happen  that,  meantime,  the  minds  of  the 
children  are  receiving  great  stimulus;  they  are  learning  to 
think,  and  so  getting  possession  of  the  talisman  which  will 
hereafter  give  them  easily  all  the  attainments  in  knowledge, 
and  progress  in  accomplishments,  which  seem  wanting. 

For  this  reason,  one  of  the  best  books  ever  introduced  into 
our  schools,  was  Warren  Colburn's  "  First  Lessons  in  Arith- 
metic." It  was  a  "  Novum  Organon "  of  intellectual  power. 
It  taught  the  child  to  think,  to  analyze,  to  make  rules  fqr  him- 
self, and  to  solve  all  problems  by  means  of  a  few  leading  prin- 
ciples. Yet  it  was  displaced  from  many  schools,  because  it 
did  not  contain  "  Rules  "  to  be  committed  to  memory.  It  ena- 
bled the  child  to  answer  all  questions  as  they  came  up,  and  to 
explain  why  and  how  he  did  them.  But  because  he  did  not  call 
his  methods  by  the  old  names — and  did  not  say  it  was  "  Pro- 
portion," or  "  Rule  of  Three,"  it  was  supposed  that  the  child 
had  not  been  properly  taught.  So  much  more  stress,  in  this 
world,  is  laid  on  words  than  on  things ! 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education,  is  reading. 
But  children  can  never  read  well,  except  they  read  intelligently. 
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In  reading,  therefore,  they  should  be  constantly  asked  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  to  illustrate  the  thought  by 
other  examples ;  to  follow  out  allusions,  and  to  compare  opin- 
ions as  to  the  author's  ideas.  Such  practice  as  this  will  remove 
monotony  from  reading,  and  make  it  more  vital,  and  more  like 
original  speech. 

When,  therefore,  children  are  interested  in  their  studies,  and 
love  to  talk  about  them,  let  parents  be  satisfied.  They  may  be 
sure  that  their  children  are  making  the  best  progress. 

3.  Text  Books.  The  text  books  are  improving,  on  the 
whole ;  but  as  yet  they  are  by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Some  of  them  are  no  better  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago — 
some  are  even  worse.  The  Grammars  may  be  said  to  be  stead- 
ily degenerating.  They  grow  more  and  more  voluminous,  and 
contain  every  year,  more  and  more  unnecessary  matter,  which 
only  serves  to  confuse  and  stupify  the  young  brain.  We  doubt 
whether  the  Latin  Grammar  used  in  the  schools  a  century  ago, 
which  contained  about  fifty  pages,  was  not,  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  learning  the  language,  superior  to  those  -  now 
used.  Those  who  write  grammars,  are  usually  not  philosophers 
but  philologians, — men  in  love  with  words, — men  who  take 
exquisite  delight  in  discovering  every  little  analogy  or  diver- 
sity of  idiom — men  to  whom  the  finding  a  new  exception  to  a 
rule  is  as  interesting  as  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of 
ether  was  to  Dr.  Morton  or  Dr.  Jackson.  Accordingly  they 
cram  into  their  grammars  all  the  slight  shades  and  turns  of 
speech,  and  each  succeeding  generation  of  children  is  obliged 
to  learn  them  all.  But  how  absurd  this  would  be  in  any  other 
study.  Suppose  that  in  Geography,  each  new  writer  of  a  school 
book  should  go  more  and  more  into  details,  until  the  child 
should  not  be  considered  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, till  he  knew  the  name  of  every  village ;  till  he  could 
describe  every  town   road  in  the   State,  and   mention  all  the 
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streets  in  all  its  cities.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  some  man  of  common  sense  shall  reverse  the  present  ten- 
dency of  grammar  making,  and  give  us  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish Grammars  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  pages  each,  omit- 
ting everything  not  necessary  to  enable  the  the  pupil  to  learn 
the  language  intelligently. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  Text  Books  for  common  schools 
has  perhaps  been  made  in  Geography,  and  this  has  been  done 
by  multiplying  excellent  wood-cut  illustrations,  and  by  teaching 
the  child  things  interesting  and  therefore  easily  remembered. 
Physical  Geography,  now  taught  in  many  of  the  schools,  is  a 
great  source  of  information  as  well  as  of  pleasure. 

The  improvement  in  the  Text  Books  in  History  has  been 
less.  It  is  still  an  unsettled  matter  how  best  to  teach  this 
important  branch  of  study.  By  going  into  minute  and  per- 
sonal narrative  the  book  becomes  too  bulky,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  read  it.  But  a  compendium  is  too  dry,  and  the  life  of 
History  vanishes  from  it.  But  it  is  probable  that  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  Chronology  as  the  basis  of  History.  The 
skeleton  of  history  will  be  learned  thus — all  the  important 
epochs  of  each  century  being  carefully  committed  to  memory. 
Then  the  interesting  episodes,  the  life  and  poetry  of  history, 
the  biographies  of  historic  personages,  may  make  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  daily  reading  in  the  school,  of  which  written 
abstracts  might  afterward  be  given. 

3.  Object  of  Education.  The  greatest  improvement  in  edu- 
cation is  perhaps  the  breadth  of  the  idea  as  now  understood. 
Formerly  it  meant  only  teaching — communicating  information, 
knowledge  of  language  and  of  facts.  Now  it  includes  Instruc- 
tion, Discipline  and  Development;  instruction  in  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  discipline  of  all  the  faculties,  and  development  of 
all  that  exists  in  human  nature.  Besides  the  Intellect  we  now 
desire  to  educate  the  Perceptive  faculties — the  organs  of  touch. 
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of  hearing,  of  sight — which  distinguish  forms,  size,  length, 
breadth,  weight,  capacity.  Hence  what  is  called  Object-Teach- 
ing—  i.  e.  teaching  by  means  of  physical  bodies.  Little  chil- 
dren are  taught  by  practice  to  tell  the  height  of  a  door  or  a 
window,  the  breadth  of  a  book  or  a  room,  the  weight  of  any 
object,  the  gradations  of  color,  the  rapidity  of  movement,  &c. 
Then  come  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  body — speaking  exer- 
cises for  the  lungs.  We  also  desire,  in  true  Education,  to 
develope  the  faculties  of  Comparison,  of  Deduction ;  we  desire 
te  cultivate  the  Imagination,  the  Sense  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Nature  and  Art.  We  also  aim  at  Moral  culture — and  that, 
not  merely  by  teaching  of  duties,  but  by  a  moral  influence 
applied  every  day  in  the  school,  enforcing  justice,  truth, 
fidelity  to  one's  word,  generosity.  And  finally  we  desire  to 
educate  the  religious  nature,  not  by  any  special  doctrinal 
teaching — which  is  improper  and  illegal — but  by  having  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  teachers  a  sense  of  the  presence  and 
providence  of  Almighty  God. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  Education,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized by  educators,  and  writers  on  education.  We,  of  course, 
can  in  our  schools,  go  but  a  little  way  toward  realizing  it.  Yet 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  community  to  this  view, 
that  they  may  encourage  the  Committee  and  the  teachers  in 
doing  what  they  can  to  advance  in  this  direction.  Though  we 
cannot  do  a  great  deal,  we  may  do  something.  And  if  teachers, 
parents,  and  all  concerned,  unite  in  this  endeavor,  our  schools 
will  grow  better  and  better  all  the  time.  And  the  perfection 
we  cannot  attain,  may  be  reached  by  our  children. 
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The  following  Tables  are  added,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
citizens,  teachers  and  Committee. 


TABLE    I. 

Number  of  Scholars  and  Attendance. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  No. 

in 
Summer. 

Whole  No. 

in 

Winter. 

Average 
Attendance 
in  Summer. 

Average 
Attendance 
in  Winter. 

No.  under 

Five  Years 

of  Age. 

No.  over 

Fifteen  Yr's 

of  Age. 

Eliot  School, 

61 

84 

54 

76 

0 

50 

Central  Grammar, 

177 

202 

145 

156 

0 

18 

Hillside        " 

160 

167 

139 

132 

0 

16 

Westerly,    " 

102 

117 

67 

80 

0 

7 

Florence  St. " 

58 

53 

0 

13 

Primary,    No. 

i, 

75 

71 

67 

63 

0 

0 

"          No. 

2, 

66 

65 

54 

52 

0 

0 

"          No. 

3, 

80 

70 

44 

48 

0 

0 

"          No. 

4, 

59 

57 

42 

40 

0 

0 

"          No. 

5, 

67 

60 

58 

51 

0 

0 

"          No. 

6, 

58 

53 

48 

38 

2 

0 

"          No. 

7, 

82 

66 

55 

50 

0 

0 

No. 

8, 

42 

33 

29 

23 

0 

0 

"         No. 

9, 

50 

43 

39 

37 

1 

0 

"          No. 

10, 

53 

49 

43 

33 

0 

0 

Total, 

1132 

1195 

884 

932 

3 

104 
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TABLE    II. 

Teachers  and  Salaries. 

SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

SALARIES. 

Eliot  High  School, 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal, 

$1,800  00 

Thomas  Street. 

Geo.  H.  Whittemore,  Assistant, 

800  00 

Mary  F.  Lothrop,               " 

450  00 

Central  Grammar  School, 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal, 

1,400  00 

Burroughs  Street. 

Rebecca  Drake,  Assistant, 

400  00 

Caroline  F.  Atherton,  Assistant, 

375  00 

Mary  Blackburn,               " 

350  00 

Hillside  Grammar  School, 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal, 

550  00 

Hillside  Avenue. 

Sarah  E.  Colburn,  Assistant, 

400  00 

Susan  J.  Luther,           " 

350  00 

Mt.  Vernon  Grammar  School, 

Abner  J.  Nutter,  Principal, 

1,200  00 

Harriet  B.  Luther,  Assistant, 

375  00 

Florence  St.  Grammar  School,  M.  A.  Matthews,  Principal, 

Ellen  M.  Stone,  Assistant, 


TRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


*0.  1. 

Hillside  Avenue, 

Ellen  M.  Holbrook, 
Eva  M.  Haley,  Assistant, 

325  00 

"    2. 

Shawniut  Avenue, 

Sarah  J.  Jordan, 

325  00 

"    3. 

Childs  Street, 

Mary  E.  Goldsmith, 

325  00 

"    4. 

Canterbury  Street, 

C.  Mary  Brooman, 

325  00 

"    5. 

Poplar  Street, 

Alma  Richards, 

325  00 

"    6. 

Austin  Street, 

Mary  E.  Wallace, 

325  00 

"    7. 

Eliot  Street, 

Caroline  Blackburn, 

325  00 

"    8. 

Baker  Street, 

Josephine  He  wins, 

325  00 

"    9. 

Childs  Street, 

Henrietta  M.  Morrow, 

325  00 

"  10. 

Shawmut  Avenue, 

Sarah  E.  Mullett, 

325  00 

21- 

TABLE    III. 

LOCAL      COMMITTEES. 

Eliot  High  School,  Thomas  Street. — Messrs.    Clarke,  Kemp, 
Head,  Laurie,  Smalley. 

Central    Grammar,    Burroughs     Street. — Messrs.     Robinson, 
Clarke,  Kemp. 

Hillside  Grammar,  Hillside  Avenue. — Messrs.  Quint,  Smalley, 
Banfield. 

Westerly  School,  now  Mount  Vernon  School. — Messrs.  Laurie, 
Moses,  Head. 

Florence  School. — None  appointed. 

Primary  Schools. — 

No.  1. — Kemp. 
"    2  and  10.— Clarke. 
"    3  and    9. — Robinson. 
"    4.— Head. 
"    5. — Moses. 
"    6.— Banfield. 
"    7. — Smalley. 
"    8. — Laurie. 

Committee  on  Teachers. — Messrs.  Clarke,  Smalley,  Banfield. 

Committee  on    Text  Books. — Messrs.  Laurie,   Smalley,  Rob- 
inson. 

Committee   on  Repairs   and  Fuel. — Messrs.  Head,  Robinson 
Banfield. 
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The  membership  and  organization  of  the  School  Committee 
for  1861-2,  have  been  as  follows: 

Thos.  Laurie,  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  Nathaniel  P.  Kemp.  Term 
ends  in  1862. 

Everett  C.  Banfield,  Dan  S.  Smalley,  T.  B.  Moses.  Term 
ends  in  1863. 

James  F.  Clarke,*  Francis  C.  Head,  Marcus  T.  Robinson. 
Term  ends  in  1864. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  March  30th,  1861,  Alonzo 
H.  Quint  was  chosen  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  official  year,  and 
Marcus  T.  Robinson,  Secretary. 

July  13th,  1861,  Alonzo  H.  Quint  resigned  his  place  as 
Chairman,  in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  the  position  of 
Chaplain  to  the  2d  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and 
having  gone  with  them  to  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Potomac. 
At  the  next  meeting,  James  F.  Clarke  was  chosen  Chairman,  in 
his  place. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  the  town  at  the  ensuing  election  to 
choose  three  persons  to  serve  upon  the  Board  for  the  term  of 
three  years ;  the  term  of  office  of  Thos.  Laurie,  Rev.  Alonzo  H. 
Quint,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Kemp,  expiring  at  that  time. 

It  will  also  be  incumbent  upon  the  town  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  non-acceptance  of  office  by  Rev.  James  W. 
Thompson. 

*  At  the  Town  Meeting  in  March  1861,  James  W.  Thompson  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  but  declined  serving.  In  accordance  with 
the  State  Law  of  1857,  the  Selectmen  and  School  Committee,  elected  by  joint 
ballot  in  Convention,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This,  however, 
by  the  law,  only  means  till  the  end  of  the  year ;  accordingly  this  vacancy  ought 
to  be  filled  by  the  town,  at  the  next  meeting. 
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The  amount  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  support  of 
schools  the  past  year,  was  $13,000.  The  amount  of  school 
expenditure  has  been  $12,826  19,  as  follows: 

Eliot  High  School,  $1,000  00 

Central  Grammar  School,  2,933  68 

Westerly  Grammar     "  1,680  36 

Hillside  Grammar      "  1,725  45 

Florence  Grammar     "  326  01 

Primary  School  No.   1,  496  17 

"  "       Nos.  2  and  10,  944  26 

840  80 

388  31 

548  21 

406  58 

431  35 

409  33 

695  68 


u 

u 

u 

3  and  9, 

u 

a 

No. 

4, 

ti 

it 

a 

5, 

a 

a 

a 

6, 

a 

u 

u 

7, 

u 

iscella 

U 

,neous, 

a 

8, 

$12,826  19 


The    Committee    recommend   an   appropropriation   for   the 
coming  year,  of  $13,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  F.  CLARKE,  Chairman, 
M.  T.  ROBINSON,  Secretary, 
F.  C.  HEAD, 
N.  P.  KEMP, 

D.  S.  SMA.LLEY, 
THOS.  LAURIE, 

E.  C.  BANFIELD, 
T.  B,  MOSES. 

West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
March  10th,  1861. 
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NOTE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  vote  was  passed  at  the  late  annual  town  meeting, 
authorizing  the  School  Committee  to  build  two  new  Grammar  School  houses,  one  at 
the  upper  village,  and  the  other  near  Taft's  Corner.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  was  $5000  for  each  building.  A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Moses,  Laurie  and  Banfield,  was  appointed  to  take  special  charge  of  the  erection  of 
these  buildings. 

A  lot  of  land,  containing  a  little  more  than  half  an  acre,  situated  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  was  selected  for  the  new  school  at  the  upper  village,  for  which  $500  was  paid. 
A  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  James  W.  Wason  to  erect  the  building  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  Arnold,  for  the  sum  of  $4,450.  A  sep- 
arate contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Michael  Dervan  to  dig  the  cellar  and  the  well,  and 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  grading  about  the  premises,  for  the  sum  of  $393. 

The  amount  paid  out  upon  this  building,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year, 
will  appear  in  detail  by  the  Selectmen's  Report,  was  $5,057  45.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  remains  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Wason,  on  his  contract,  the  sum  of  $650,  and  perhaps 
a  small  account  for  items  not  included  in  the  contract,  which  is  yet  unsettled. 

Whilst  the  plans  of  this  building  were  being  prepared,  an  earnest  desire  was  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  our  citizens  that  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  provide  for 
the  prospective  wants  of  that  part  of  the  town,  by  adding  a  French  roof,  instead  of  the 
common  style  of  roof.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  French  roof  would  add  so  large- 
lv  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  that  the  Committee  did  not  feel  warranted  in  authorizi 
such  a  change  in  the  plans  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  A  vote  was  passed  by  the 
Board,  allowing  the  Building  Committee  to  make  the  proposed  change  in  the  plans, 
provided  any  citizens  of  the  town  were  ready  to  be  responsible  to  the  contractor  for  the 
increased  expense.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  vote,  a  private  agreement  was  made- 
between  Mr.  Wason  and  a  few  of  our  citizens,  which  resulted  in  effecting  the  desired 
change,  at  a  cost  of  $650. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building  as  it  stands,  with  the  lot,  will  therefore  be  about 
$6,400. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  at  the  time  the  contracts  for  this 
building  were  approved  by  the  Board,  they  were  taken  in  connection  with  the  proposals 
made  for  the  other  building  near  Taft's.  The  cost  of  the  two  buildings,  as  appeared  by 
the  proposals  which  were  approved  by  the  Committee,  would  scarcely  exceed  $10,000, 
the  amount  of  the  two  appropriations  made  by  the  town,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  provide  for  the  excess  in  the  one  case,  from  the  surplus  in  the  other. 
But  after  the  contract  had  been  executed  with  Mr.  Wason,  the  person  whose  proposal 
for  the  school  house  at  Tafts'  had  been  accepted,  failed  to  execute  the  contract,  and  the 
Committee  were  consequently  obliged  to  close  a  contract  with  Mr.  Heath,  whose  pro- 
posal was  the  next  lowest,  but  which  exceeded  the  other  by  several  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  St.  school  house  is  a  substantially  built  edifice,  containing  two  main 
school  rooms,  prepared  with  desks  for  fifty-six  pupils  in  each  room,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining seventy-two  each.  There  is  a  recitation  room  and  also  a  spacious  dressing  room 
for  each  sex,  upon  each  floor.  There  is  a  separate  entrance  to  the  building  for  each 
sex,  and  the  halls  and  stairways  are  commodious.  The  adoption  of  the  French  roof  has 
furnished  provision  for  a  hall  of  convenient  approach  and  ample  proportions.  The  hall 
has  become  almost  an  essential  part  of  every  school  building.  The  new  school  edifices 
in  Boston,  and  the  large  school  house  erected  in  Dedham  a  few  years  ago,  are  all  pro- 
vided with  a  large  hall,  where  the  pupils  of  the  different  divisions  can  be  brought 
together  whenever  occasion  may  require.  This  hall  can  also,  at  some  future  day,  be 
divided  into  rooms  suitable  for  another  division  of  the  school,  at  a  very  slight  expense 
to'the  town;  and  as  the  building  is  situated  so  nearly  in  the  centre  of  what,  it  is  believed, 
will  soon  be  a  growing  population,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  increased  accom- 
modation as  this  addition  to  the  building  will  afford,  will,  before  many  years,  be 
required. 

The  number  of  pupils  actually  attending  this  school  for  the  few  days  that  it  has  been 
opened,  has  been  over  eighty;  the  two  divisions  being  about  equal  in  nnmbers.  The 
whole  number  belonging  to  the  tchool  is  ninety. 
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By  the  "  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Eighth  Census "  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  ending  June,  1860,  "  not  far  from 
5,000,000  persons  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  various 
educational  institutions  of  the  United  States,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  free  population  of  the  country."  Such  a  state  of 
things  never  existed  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
originated  in  New  England.  It  was  the  policy  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  beginning,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts,  that 
all  the  young  should  have  the  opportunity  of  education  at  the 
public  expense.  This  system  has  been  the  conservative  and 
progressive  element  in  our  institutions  —  helping  to  preserve 
whatever  of  them  is  good,  and  to  remove  gradually  their  faults. 
Your  Committee  feel  that  it  is  no  small  honor  and  no  trivial 
duty,  to  be  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  public  schools 
in  a  single  Massachusetts  town.  They  have  endeavored,  during 
the  past  year,  to  attend  to  this  duty  according  to  the  ability  and 
opportunity  which,. as  busy  men,  is  in  their  power.  In  superin- 
tending and  watching  the  movements  of  the  town  schools,  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  in  a  position  as  responsible,  though 
as  unobserved,  as  that  of  the  engineer  of  a  great  sea-going 
steamer.  The  School  Committees  of  the  country  are  below 
deck,  out  of  sight,  watching  the  engine  which  moves  the  ship  of 
State  on  its  grand  oceanic  course.  And,  to  continue  the  com- 
parison, as  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  when  the  vessel  is  rolling 
and  pitching,  the  engine  works  calmly  on,  and  the  engine-room 


is  the  most  quiet  and  stable  part  of  the  vessel ;  so,  amid  this 
storm  of  war  which  is  desolating  the  land,  this  "  more  than 
civil  war,"  *  our  schools  continue  to  work  quietly,  steadily, 
earnestly,  day  by  day,  undisturbed  amid  the  terrible  evils  of 
the  times.  Future  history  will  notice  this  fact  with  astonish- 
ment, and  record  it  as  a  proof  of  a  magnanimous  nation,  that 
it  did  not  allow  the  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  war  to 
disturb  the  even  course  of  its  public  education.  What  Milton 
wrote  of  London,  during  the  great  civil  war  of  England,  is  true 
of  us  —  "Behold  this  vast  city:  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion 
house  of  liberty;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  here  more  anvils 
and  hammers  working  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments 
of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and 
heads,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  read- 
ing, trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason.  .  .  . 
For  that  when  there  are  inroads  and  incursions,  defiance  and 
battle,  that  then  the  people  should  be  taken  up  with  the  study  of 
the  highest  matters,  argues  a  singular  good  will,  contentedness, 
and  confidence.  .  .  .  It  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  presage  of  our 
happy  success  and  victory,  when  the  cheerfulness  of  the  peo- 
ple is  such  that  it  has  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  its  own 
safety  and  freedom,  but  also  to  spare  and  bestow  on  the 
solidest  points  of  controversy  and  new  invention.  It  betokens 
that  we  are  not  degenerate,  nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  but 
by  casting  off  the  old  wrinkled  skin  of  corruption,  to  outlive 
these  pangs,  and  grow  young  again,  entering  the  glorious 
ways  of  truth  and  virtue."  The  length  of  the  quotation  from 
Milton  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  on  account  of  its  direct  and 
appropriate  application  to  the  present  theme.  The  Governor 
of  our  State,  in  his  annual  message,  has  acted  on  this  idea.  He 
has  recommended  great  additional  enterprises  in  education. 
He  has  suggested  important  movements  in  behalf  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  and  Technological  Colleges,  and  toward  the  founding 

*  Bella  plusquam  civilia."— Lucan. 


of  a  great  State  University,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  the  present  time.  He  does  not  think  this  the  time  to  con- 
tract our  general  efforts,  but  rather  to  extend  them ;  knowing 
that  a  people  takes  courage  when  it  has  great  enterprises  set 
before  it,  and  that  a  noble  enthusiasm  is  thereby  awakened 
which  makes  it  equal  to  any  emergency. 

The  only  change  in  the  schools  during  the  past  year  are  these  : 
Miss  Mary  Blackburn  having  resigned  her  position  as  second 
female  assistant  in  the  Central  Grammar  School,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Mullett  was  transferred  to  that  place  from  Primary  No.  10. 
This  having  thus  become  vacant,  the  Committee  selected  Miss 
Susan  H.  Jordan,  sister  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Jordan,  who  has  so 
long  taught  in  the  same  building.  The  only  other  change  is 
that  Miss  Anna  Call  having  sufficiently  recovered  her  health, 
has  taken  the  place  of  assistant  teacher  in  the  Hillside  School, 
'  where  she  is  able  to  relieve  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Grammar 
department,  and  also  the  teacher  in  Primary  No.  l,in  the  same 
building. 

During  this  year  the  Committee  have  received  a  formal  appli- 
cation from  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  town  lying  near 
Dedham,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dedham  Turnpike,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  School  in  that  region.  There  are  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  children  of  the  age  suitable  for  school 
attendance,  who  are  at  such  a  distance  from  any  of  our  schools 
as  to  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  expense 
attending  the  organization  of  a  new  school  in  that  region,  and 
wishing,  if  possible,  to  save  the  town  the  expense  of  such 
school,  the  Committee  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  School 
Committee  of  Dedham,  to  see  upon  what  terms  these  children 
could  be  received  into  the  Dedham  schools  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. At  first  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  accomplish  this,  but  sub- 
sequently, an  arrangement  has  been  effected,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren in  this  vicinity  can  attend  the  Dedham  schools,  the  town  of 


West  Roxbury  paying  the  town  of  Dedham  a  suitable  compen- 
sation. While  this  compensation  will  be  sufficient  as  a  remune- 
ration to  the  town  of  Dedham,  it  is  a  considerable  saving  to  West 
Roxbury,  when  compared  with  the  expense  of  a  new  school  and 
teacher.  Of  course  this  arrangement  is  indefinite  as  to  its 
duration,  but  may  probably  be  continued  for  some  time. 

It  has  happened  once  or  twice  during  the  past  year,  that  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  between  teachers  and  children,  in  which  the 
parents  have  become  interested,  and  have  felt  bound  to  complain 
of  the  teacher's  course.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  parents 
have  complained  at  once  to  the  School  Committee  of  the  injus- 
tice which  they  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  their  children. 
In  this  they  did  wisely,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  their  example 
might  be  followed  in  every  instance.  The  School  Committee 
wish  parents  and  guardians  to  come  directly  to  them  in  all  such 
cases.  It  is  their  duty  to  investigate  them,  and  they  will  do  so, 
impartially,  hearing  both  sides.  In  some  other  instances  the 
parents  have  thought  fit  to  go  directly  to  the  school,  and  to  com- 
plain to  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  to  give  the  teacher  a  scolding 
for  what  they  supposed  to  be  an  injury  done  to  their  child. 
This  is  always  wrong,  and  is  likely  to  produce  the  worst  results. 
The  parent  may  go  to  the  school,  filled  with  an  opinion,  derived 
from  an  exparte  statement,  that  his  child  has  been  ill-treated. 
In  his  anger  he  may  say  or  do  what  will  disturb  the  order  of  the 
school,  and  interrupt  the  studies  of  fifty  or  sixty  children.  In 
doing  this  he  not  only  would  commit  a  criminal  offence,  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
but  he  would  injure  fifty  children  and  their  parents.  He  will 
violate  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  who  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  pay  taxes  to  support  the  school,  and  whom  he  will 
disturb  in  their  studies.  Perhaps  he  will  find,  after  hearing  the 
other  side,  that  he  has  been  misinformed,  and  that  his  child  was 
to  blame.  Now,  if  he  would  go  to  the  School  Committee  at 
first,   and   lodge   his  complaint,  and   have  the   subject  quietly 


investigated,  all  this  mischief  will  be  prevented.  At  all  events, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  forbid  such  interrup- 
tions. They  are  bound  to  protect  the  school  from  being  dis- 
turbed, and  they  must,  however  reluctantly,  prosecute  to  convic- 
tion, any  one  who  intrudes  into  a  school,  producing  "  a  wilful 
interruption  or  disturbance"  of  the  same. 

Parents  can  render  great  aid  in  maintaining  good  order  and 
discipline  in  the  schools  by  explaining  to  their  children  its  neces- 
sity, and  not  encouraging  them  in  any  factious  opposition  to 
their  teachers.  They  may  not  like  their  particular  teacher,  but 
what  of  that  ?  They  go  to  school,  not  to  have  a  good  time,  but 
to  learn.  Their  companions  are  also  there  to  learn.  If  they, 
because  they  happen  not  to  like  their  teacher,  are  troublesome 
and  disobedient,  they  lose  their  opportunity  of  study.  They 
may  hurt  their  teacher's  feelings,  perhaps,  but  they  also  injure 
themselves,  and  injure  their  companions,  by  taking  the  teacher's 
time,  which  belongs  to  the  school.  One  child,  bent  on  mischief? 
may  occupy  perhaps  one-half  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  and 
so  one  child  will  take  one-half  the  teacher's  time,  and  leave  only 
the  other  half  for  all  the  other  children.  This  is  robbing  its 
companions  of  two  or  three  hours  every  day.  Of  course,  such 
a  child  as  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school,  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  remove  it,  after  having 
faithfully  tried  all  proper  methods  to  reform  it.  The  welfare 
of  fifty  children  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  one.  We  fear  that 
sometimes  parents  show  such  a  child  that  they  are  proud  of  its 
bad  behaviour  rather  than  grieved  at  it  j  that  they  admire  its 
spirit  in  setting  its  teacher  at  defiance.  So  they  make  the  child 
imagine  it  has  done  a  very  fine  thing  in  keeping  up  trouble  in 
the  school,  perhaps  for  days.  Whereas  if  they  did  their  duty 
to  their  child  they  would  say,  "  What  you  have  done,  any  other 
child  could  do  who  chose.  In  disturbing  the  school  and  tor- 
menting your  teacher,  you  have  done  no  such  great  things.  Any 
child  who  chooses  can  torment  its  teacher,  and  disturb  the  school. 


What  you  have  done  is  to  deprive  yourself  and  your  companions 
of  their  right  to  study.  You  think  you  have  been  making  war 
with  your  teacher.  You  have  really  been  making  war  with  the 
other  children,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers." 

By  a  law  of  the  State  it  is  ordered  that  when  a  child  is  not 
provided  with  its  proper  books  for  study,  they  shall  be  supplied 
(after  proper  notice  to  the  parent)  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
and  that  the  price  of  the  same  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  of  said 
parent  by  the  assessor,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  he 
is  not  able  to  pay  it.  The  object  of  this  law  is  evidently  to 
carry  out  effectually  the  policy  of  the  State,  which  assumes  that 
no  child  shall  lose  its  education  through  the  fault  of  the  parent. 
The  theory  assumed  by  our  laws  is  that  the  duty  of  self-pre- 
servation authorizes  the  State  to  require  that  all  the  young  shall 
receive  such  an  education  as  shall  enable  them  to  perform,  intel- 
ligently and  well,  the  duty  of  citizens.  Since  they  are  to  vote 
and  elect  those  who  shall  govern,  they  must  be  taught  enough 
to  be  able  to  vote  wisely.  The  State  is  only  defending  its  own 
life  in  insisting  on  this.  A  Republic  where  the  people  are  igno- 
rant or  vicious  is  an  impossibility.  It  soon  passes  into  an 
anarchy,  and  from  an  anarchy  into  a  despotism.  Consequently 
the  State  claims  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  all  the  chil- 
dren, so  far  as  this,  that  it  insists  that  they  shall  all  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  elementary  knowledge,  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious,  which  shall  fit  them  as  a  people  for  self- 
government. 

But  a  child  cannot  study  without  books.  Therefore,  if  the 
parent  will  not  furnish  them,  he  must  be  compelled  to.  If  he 
cannot  furnish  them,  he  must  be  assisted  to  do  it.  But  now  it 
happens  that  the  boundary  line  between  cannot  and  will  not  is 
rather  indefinite  and  shadowy.  This  throws  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  your  Committee.  In  some  of  the  schools  there  have 
been,  at  one  time,  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  children 
unprovided  with  books.     It  was  apparent  that  in  many  of  these 


cases  the  parents  could  furnish  them  if  they  would.  It  was 
thought  that  by  urging  them  to  do  so  they  might  be  induced  to. 
But  such  is  the  repugnance  of  human  nature  to  do  any  more 
than  public  opinion  requires,  that  a  single  person  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods will  sometimes,  by  his  meanness  or  obstinacy,  gradu- 
ally induce  all  the  parents  around  him  to  refuse  to  furnish  books 
to  their  children.  Mr.  A  refuses  to  buy  a  grammar  for  his 
child.  After  a  while  the  teacher  provides  the  grammar  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  B,  hears  of  it,  and 
says,  "  I  am  poorer  than  A,  and  the  town  furnishes  his  child ; 
why  not  provide  for  mine  ?  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  he  has 
to  get  a  book  from  the  town."  Mr.  0  hears  of  it,  and  says  the 
same ;  and  so  by  and  by  the  whole  alphabet  refuses  to  furnish 
its  children  with  books. 

The  only  right  thing  to  do  in  these  cases  is  to  follow  the  law. 
The  law  requires  the  child  to- have  a  book.  If  the  parent  will 
not  provide  it  the  School  Committee  must.  The  name  of  the 
parent,  and  the  book,  with  its  price,  must  be  then  given  to  the 
assessor,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  add  the 
price  of  the  book  to  the  tax  bill,  and  to  collect  it  of  A,  B,  C, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  delinquent  alphabet.  We  trust  that  this 
course  will  be  steadily  pursued  hereafter.  In  every  case  where 
a  child  is  without  a  book,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
give  notice,  first  to  the  parent,  and  then  to  the  Local  Committee. 
It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  give  an  order  for 
the  book  to  be  bought  for  the  child  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  send  a  notice  of  it  to  the  assessor,  that  it  may 
be  immediately  charged  to  the  parent  in  his  tax  bill.  If  this  is 
done,  we  trust  that  it  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty 
wherever  it  prevails. 

Among  the  333  towns  in  the  State,  West  Roxbury,  in  the 

school  returns  of  last  year,  was  the  fourth,  and  Dorchester  the 

fifth,  in  the  comparative  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  its 

children.     In  the  school  returns  published  this  year,  West   Rox 
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bury  is  the  fifth  and  Dorchester  the  fourth  —  Dorchester  paying 
$13.89  for  each  child,  and  West  Roxbury  $13.24.  The  only 
other  towns  which  stand  before  us  are  Brookline,  Nahant  and 
Belmont,  the  first  of  which  appropriates  $22.18  for  each  child. 
The  lowest  on  the  list  is  Bernardston,  which  only  appropriates 
$1.50,  or  $3.00  in  all,for  the  support  of  200  children.  In  Norfolk 
County  we  stand  the  third  —  Brookline  and  Dorchester  being 
before  us.  But,  according  to  our  wealth,  neither  Brookline, 
Dorchester,  nor  West  Roxbury,  has  any  reason  for  boasting. 
Dorchester  stands  only  the  91st  town  in  this  list,  according  to 
the  amount  paid  in  proportion  to  each  town's  taxable  property ; 
West  Roxbury  goes  clown  to  the  276th  place,  and  Brookline  to 
the  285th,  while  Boston  is  the  328th,  or  only  the  7th  from  the 
bottom.  Boston,  therefore,  with  all  its  great  reputation  for 
liberality  in  providing  schools  and  teachers  for  its  children  — 
Boston,  which  actually  paid  $312,351  in  1860-1  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  public  schools,  is  not  as  liberal,  in  proportion 
to  its  wealth,  as  327  other  towns  in  Massachusetts.  It  pays 
more  than  twice  the  amount  which,  until  lately,  the  whole  of 
England  paid  for  public  schools.  Yet,  among  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts  it  stands  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and 
our  town  is  only  about  fifty  towns  above  it,  while  there  are 
275  which  do  better  than  we  do. 

In  regard  to  average  attendance  on  public  schools,  West 
Roxbury  stands  the  57th  town  in  333,  which  is  pretty  well. 
We  have  951  children  between  5  and  15,  and  of  these  the 
average  attendance  at  school  is  820. 


ELIOT   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  as  Princi- 
pal, and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Whittemore  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Lothrop, 
Assistants,  has  continued  to  maintain  its  high  rank  among  the 
High  Schools  of  Massachusetts.     The  instruction  in  Drawing 
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by  Mr.  B.  W.  Putnam,  has  been  discontinued  by  his  withdrawal 
from  that  duty,  and  the  Committee  have  thought  it  best  not  to 
supply  his  place  at  present.  As  drawing  is  now  taught  in  our 
Normal  Schools,  we  hope  that  before  many  years  our  regular 
teachers  in  the  town  schools  will  be  able  to  give  instruction  in 
this  important  branch  of  knowledge.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  every  child  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  drawing. 
First,  because  many  things  can  be  best  learned  in  this  way. 
There  is,  for  example,  no  such  excellent  way  of  learning 
Geography  as  by  drawing  maps.  Scholars  should  be  exercised 
in  drawing  the  Maps  of  the  Continents  and  of  the  States,  until 
they  are  able  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and,  without  looking  at 
the  printed  maps,  draw  from  memory  the  maps  of  Europe,  of 
North  America,  of  Africa,  of  Asia,  or  of  any  particular  State 
in  the  Union.  Again,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  perceptive 
faculties  can  be  made  more  active  and  more  accurate  than  by 
drawing.  Visible  objects  of  all  kinds  are  best  observed  by 
being  copied.  A  traveller  who  can  make  sketches,  however 
hasty,  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes,  notices  far  more 
and  remembers  far  better  what  he  sees  than  he  could  do  other- 
wise. We  therefore  do  not  propose  to  omit  drawing,  but  shall 
try  to  introduce  it  more  generally  and  thoroughly  into  our 
schools,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  artists,  or  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  produce  elaborate  pictures,  but  to  give  them  the  power 
of  sketching  readily  any  object  which  they  wish  to  remember  or 
to  describe. 

Music  has  been  taught,  as  usual,  this  year  in  the  High 
School ;  and  we  think  our  citizens  would  take  pleasure  in  occa- 
sionally visiting  it  at  the  hour  of  the  opening  exercises,  to  hear 
the  singing  of  the  hymns. 

The  classes  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
History,  etc.,  have  been  carried  forward  as  usual.  A  class  in 
Trigonomety  has  shown  great  excellence  under  Mr.  Hagar's 
instruction. 

We  would  invite  all  of  our  town's  people,  who  are  able,  to 
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attend  the  examinations  of  this  school.  They  will  be  very  wel- 
come, and  will  enjoy  the  exercises  and  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
The  two  schools,  at  the  west  part  of  the  town,  which  went  last 
year  into  their  new  buildings,  have,  we  believe,  fully  realized 
the  expectations  entertained  by  those  who  desired  these  im- 
provements. Both  the  Mt.  Vernon  School  and  the  Florence 
School  are  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Nutter  reports  the  average 
attendance  at  his  school  as  being  much  increased  since  entering 
the  new  building.  The  recitations  in  this  school  at  the  quar- 
terly examinations  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Examining 
Committees.*     At  the  Florence  School  Miss   Matthews  has  suc- 


*  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Committees,  more  in 
detail : 

Mt.  Vernon  School. — This  school  was  examined  Tuesday,  P.  ?.!.,  Feb.  18th,  by 
Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Kemp,  who  was  assigned  a  part  of  that  duty,  being  absent. 

The  whole  number  present  on  the  day  of  examination  was  45  in  the  First  Division 
and  47  in  the  Second. 

The  upper  division  (Mr.  Nutter's)  was  first  examined,  and  the  recitations,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  heard  in  the  limited  time  allowed,  were  very  good.  History,  Geography 
and  Grammar  were  well  recited,  and  two  or  three  problems,  in  the  extraction  of  Cube 
Root,  correctly  and  rapidly  performed. 

Spelling  in  this  division  was  excellent;  not  one  word  was  missed  in  either  class, 
each  scholar  having  three  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  upon  which  to  try  his  or  her 
skill.  The  method  pursued  in  teaching  this  branch  is  by  writing,  each  scholar  being 
required  to  write  the  same  word  upon  the  slate  or  paper,  and  report.  In  a  list  of  sever- 
al hundred  which  Mr.  Nutter  showed  me — which  have  been  thus  written  during  the  last 
term — but  three  or  four  have  been  wrongly  spelled. 

The  reading  is  fair,  but  not  so  good  as  it  might,  or  perhaps  ought,  to  be. 

The  deportment  of  the  boys  in  this  division  was  not  so  good ;  they  were  restless,  un- 
easy and,  except  when  directly  employed  in  recitation,  noisy  and  inattentive.  Mr 
Nutter  apologized  for  them  by  saying  that  they  had  been  promised  the  time  left  after 
examination  for  skating,  the  expectation  being  that  the  Committee  would  come  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  afternoon,  and  the  pond  in  the  vicinity  being,  for  the  first  time  for 
several  weeks,  in  good  condition;  and  as  all  the  studies,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  read- 
mg,  seemed  to  show  thorough  training,  I  have  not  much  doubt  but  their  deportment 
on  this  day  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Less  time  was  given  to  Miss  Luther's  division,  but  enough  to  see  that  the  children 
were  quiet,  attentive,  cheerful,  and  apparently  much  interested  in  their  studies.  The 
teacher  in  this  division,  although  unassuming  and  exceedingly  quiet  in  manners  and  de- 
portment, yet  possesses,  evidently,  a  large  share  of  the  executive  talent  required  for  the 
management  of  so  large  a  school.     The  recitations  were  prompt  and  generally  correct. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  attendance  in  the  new  building  has  been  larger  than 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  Committee  supposed  it  so  soon  would  be  when  the  appropria- 
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ceeded  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  there  is  no  school  in 
the  town  which  now  presents  more  evidence  of  a  healthy  tone 
and  good  disposition  than  this.  Miss  Stone,  her  assistant,  has 
contributed  her  share  to  this  result. 

The  Central  Grammar  School,  under  Mr.  Dodge,  and  the 
Hillside  School,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Carter,  have  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  We  have  little  to  say  concerning 
either  of  them,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  as  praise. 
For  it  is  possible  that  a  school  may  be  like  a  nation,  of  which  it 
has  been  said,  "  Happy  is  the  people  which  has  no  history."* 


tion  for  the  new  house  was  asked  for,  the  average  number  for  the  past  winter  being — 
notwithstanding  the  drain  from  the  easterly  end  of  the  district  to  the  new  Florence 
School,  and  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  which  has  undoubtedly  less- 
ened somewhat  the  usual  attendance  in  all  our  schools — nearly  fourteen  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  any  winter  in  the  old  building. 

This  increase  over  past  years  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  more  eligible  situation  of 
the  new  house,  and  the  superior  accommodations  afforded  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  pupils,  and  it  fully  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  making  the  large 
expenditures  required  for  the  undertaking.  M.  T.  Robinson,  Committee. 

March  5th,  1863. 

*  The  Central  Grammar  School  was  examined  by  the  undersigned  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  19th  and  20th  of  February. 

The  general  order  of  the  first  division  was  good.  The  first  and  second  classes  in 
Reading  appeared  very  well,  being  characterized  in  most  cases  by  distinct  articulation 
and  a  due  regard  to  emphasis. 

The  third  class  in  Grammar  appeared  to  understand  what  they  had  studied  and  gave 
correct  answers  to  questions  asked. 

Questions  in  Arithmetic  vt  ere  readily  solved  and  explained  by  the  first  and  second 
classes. 

History  had  been  very  carefully  studied  by  the  first  class.  The  principal  events  of 
each  year  were  associated  with  their  dates,  and  each  scholar  was  able  to  give  a  connect- 
ed account  of  the  same  in  his  own  language. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  fourth  division  is  composed  of  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age. Having  come  from  the  various  primary  schools  where  they  have  been  subject  to 
different  systems  of  government  and  various  methods  of  instruction ;  and  being  at  an 
age  too  when  the  animal  propensities  are  but  partially  under  the  control  of  reason, 
conscience,  or  a  sense  of  character,  the  labor  both  of  governing  and  instructing  this 
division  is  very  much  more  arduous  than  any  other  in  the  schcol. 

Miss  Mullet  is  evidently  a  faithful  teacher  and  has  made  a  good  beginning.  The 
division  appeared  very  well  and  answered  most  of  the  questions  promptly  in  Arithme- 
tic and  Geography. 

The  third  division  appeared  very  well,  manifesting  a  good  spirit  in  all  their  exercises. 
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The  Primary  Schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  done  as 
well  as  usual,  and  we  have  no  occasion  for  any  special  remarks 
concerning  them.  We  spoke  last  year  of  the  importance  of 
object  lessons  in  these  schools ;  for  all  persons,  and  little  chil- 
dren especially,  learn  much  more  easily  by  the  faithful  eye 
than  the  more  sluggish  ear.  Singing,  also,  is  in  these  schools, 
a  great  aid  to  order. 

The  town  voted  last  year  the  sum  of  $13,000  for  the  schools, 
which  has  been  expended  as  follows : 

Central  School,                                                                           $3,007  13 

Mt.  Vernon  School,                                                                         1,773  60 

Hillside  School,                                                                             1,692  92 

Florence  St.  School,                                                                           865  93 

Primary  School,  No.  1,                                                                      634  84 

"       Nos.  2  &  10,                                                          843  96 

834  80 

391  47 

409  25 

390  31 

513  18 

405  31 

800  00 

341  74 


it 

frl 

Nos.  3  &  9, 

(( 

a 

,No.  4, 

ei 

it 

No.  5, 

<< 

a 

No.  6, 

et 

a 

No.  7, 

a 

c< 

No.  8, 

Eliot  School, 

Miscellan* 

20US, 

$12,904  44 

During  the  coming  year  the  amount  needed  will  be  $14,000, 
which  we  request  the  Town  to  appropriate.  We  also  ask  for 
an  appropriation  of  $4,500  iu  order  to  erect  a  new  Primary 
School  building  somewhere  between  Centre  street  and  the 
Providence  Railroad,  and  between  Boylston  street  and  Green 


The  Reading  was  good  and  the  Spelling  excellent.    In  Arithmetic  and  Geography 

they  appeared  to  be  well  taught.     Several  boys  had  drawn  maps,  evincing  much  care 

and  labor  on  their  part.     By  this  exercise  the  forms  of  countries,  the  direction  of  rivers 

and  the  relative  position  of  places  are  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  S.  Smalley, 
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street.  The  only  Primary  School  in  that  thickly  settled  neigh- 
borhood is  the  one  in  the  Hillside  Grammar  School,  taught  by 
Miss  Holbrook  and  Miss  Call.  This  is  already  full  to  over- 
flowing, containing  from  80  to  90  scholars,  and  is  increasing. 
It  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  schools,  of  which  the  present 
teacher  and  her  assistant  may  be  the  teachers.  There  is  no 
room  for  more  than  one  of  these  schools  in  the  Hillside  building. 
But,  moreover,  the  Grammar  School,  taught  in  Hillside,  is  also 
overflowingly  full,  and  needs  the  room  now  occupied  by  the 
Primary  No.  1,  for  its  own  use. 

We,  therefore,  absolutely  need  a  new  building  to  accommo- 
date two  primary  schools,  the  one  now  taught  by  Miss  Hol- 
brook and  another  to  be  formed  from  it  and  taught  by  another 
teacher,  which  will  be  a  new  school  and  numbered  11.  There 
will  then  be  left  in  the  Hillside  building  a  room  for  another  De- 
partment in  the  Hillside  Grammar  School,  which  will  require  a 
new  teacher.  Our  regular  expenses  for  the  year  will  be  in- 
creased therefore  by  one  new  teacher  in  the  Hillside  School, 
and  by  the  warming  and  care  of  a  new  Primary  School.  We 
shall  also  have  to  pay  to  the  Dedhain  schools  for  the  tuition  of 
the  children  sent  to  them  from  the  southwest  part  of  our  town, 
and  some  other  additional  expenses  will  be  incurred,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  we  shall  need  very  nearly  the  whole  appropri- 
tion  asked  for  the  coming  year,  viz. :  $14,000. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE,  Chairman, 

MARCUS  F.  ROBINSON.  Secretary, 

EVERETT  C.  BANFIELD, 

DAN  S.  SMALLEY, 

THEODORE  B.  MOSES, 

FRANCIS  C.  HEAD, 

THOMAS  LAURIE, 

ALONZO  H.  QUINT, 

NATHAN  P.  KEMP, 

Committee. 
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The  following  tables  are  added,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
citizens,  teachers  and  Committee. 


TABLE    I. 

Number  of  Scholars  and  Attendance. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  No. 

in 

Summer. 

Whole  No. 

in 

Winter. 

Average 
Attendance 
in  Summer. 

52 

Average 
Attendance 
in  Winter. 

No.  under 

Five  Years 

of  Age. 

No.  over 

Fifteen   Yr's 

of  Age. 

Eliot  School, 

77 

78 

69 

0 

66 

Central  Grammar, 

170 

175 

142 

156 

0 

18 

Hillside 

159 

172 

127 

149 

0 

15 

Mt.  Vernon  " 

97 

110 

75 

84 

0 

9 

Florence        " 

51 

66 

40 

60 

0 

10 

Primary,  No.     1, 

89 

90 

80 

67 

0 

0 

No.    2, 

69 

67 

52 

50 

0 

0 

No.    3, 

75 

64 

48 

38 

0 

0 

"         No.    4, 

64 

58 

52 

50 

0 

0 

No.    5, 

58 

52 

45 

43 

0 

0 

No.    6, 

56 

50 

50 

42 

3 

0 

No.    7, 

70 

55 

54 

44 

0 

0 

No.    8, 

38 

35 

32 

25 

6 

0 

No.    9, 

68 

54 

46 

45 

0 

0 

No.  10, 

62 

54 

42 

40 

0 

0 

1 

Total, 

1203 

1180 

937 

962 

9 

118 
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TABLE     II. 

Teachers  and  Local  Committee. 
HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Thomas  Street. 
Teachers.                            Salaries. 

Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Principal,              $1800 
George  H.  "Whittemore,                         800 
Mary  F.  Lothrop,                                   450 

Local  Committee. 

E.  C.  Banfield, 
J.  F.  Clarke, 
Francis  C.  Head 
Thomas  Laurie. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

Central, — Burroughs  Street. 
Teachers.  Salaries.  Local  Committee. 


Levi  Dodge,  Principal. 
Rebecca  Drake, 
Caroline  F.  Atherton, 
Sarah  E.  Mullett, 


$1400 
400 
375 
350 


Hillside, — Hillside  Avenue. 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal,  $550 

Sarah  E.  Colburn,  400 

Amanda  E.  Taf't.  350 

Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Abner  J.  Nutter,  Principal.  $1200 

Harriet  B.  Luther,  375 


Florence  Street. 


M.  A.  Mathews,  Principal, 
Helen  M.  Stone, 


250 


N.  P.  Kemp, 
F.  C.  Head, 
A.  H.  Quint. 


D.  S.  Smalley, 
M.  T.  Robinson, 
J.  F.  Clarke. 


Thomas  Laurie, 
E.  C.  Banfield, 
N.  P.  Kemp. 


T.  B.  Moses, 
D.  S.  Smalley, 
M.  T.  Robinson. 
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PRIMARY     SCHOOLS 

No.  1. — Hillside  Avenue. 


Teachers.  Salaries. 

Ellen  M.  Holbrook.  $325. 

Anne  Call,  Assistant.  325. 

No.  2  — Shawmut  Avenue. 
Sarah  J.  Jordan.  $325. 

No.  3. — Childs  Street. 
Mary  E.  Goldsmith.  $325. 

No.  4. — Canterbury. 
C.  Mary  Broomari.  $325. 

No.  5. — Poplar  Street. 
Alma  Richards.  $325. 

No.  6. — Spring  Street. 
Mary  E.  Wallace.  $325. 

No.  7. — Eliot  Street. 
Caroline  Blackburn.  $325. 

No.  8. — Baker  Street. 
Josephine  Hewins.  $325. 

No.  9. — Childs  Street. 
Henrietta  M.  Morrow.  $325. 

No.  10. — Shawmut  Avenue. 
Susan  H.  Jordan.  $325. 


Local  Committee. 
J.  F.  Clarke. 


M.  T.  Robinson. 
D.  S.  Smalley. 
F.  C.  Head. 
T.  B   Moses. 
T.  Laurie. 
N.  P.  Kemp. 

E.  C.  Banfield. 

D.  S.  Smalley. 

M.  T.  Robinson. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

On  Teachers.— Messrs.  Banfield,  Smalley,  and  Clarke. 

"    Text-Books,      "         Laurie,  Kemp,  and  Robinson. 

'   Repairs,  "         Head,  Robinson,  and  Moses. 
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TABLE    III  . 

SCHOOL     COMMITTEE, 
1862-3. 


&£ 


EVERETT  C.  BANFIELD,  . 

DAN  S.  SMALLEY,  (    re.rm.|?JinS 

THEODORE  B.  MOSES, 


P 


MARCUS  T.  ROBINSON,       \    ™  ,. 

FRANCIS  C.  HEAD,  (    Te™  <!°JnS 

JAS.  FREEMAN  CLARKE,    )       in  i804- 

THOMAS  LAURIE,             \    „            ,. 
ALONZO  H.  QUINT,          {   Te?m™d™Z     y„ 
NATHANIEL  P.  KEMP,  4___JH-A°2^ 4/ 

Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Chairman. 
Marcos  T.  Robinson,  Secretary. 


REPORT 


SCHOOL     COMMITTEE 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1864-5. 


REPORT. 


The  chief  purpose  of  these  Annual  Reports  is  to  familiarize 
the  citizens  with  the  condition,  needs  and  value  of  their  schools. 
As  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  people  to  visit  them,  and  see 
with  their  own  eyes  their  state ;  we  endeavor  as  far  as  possible, 
by  means  of  our  reports,  to  bring  before  their  eyes  these  little, 
busy  communities,  and  let  them  notice  their  progress  from  year 
to  year. 

What,  then,  we  ask,  are  the  schools  for  ?  And  how  are  they 
fulfilling  their  purposes  ? 

The  object  of  all  education  is  threefold :  First,  Instruction ; 
Secondly,  Training;  Thirdly,  Development.  How  are  these 
ends  pursued  in  the  Public  Schools  ? 

I.  Insteuction,  or  the  communication  of  knowledge,  is  the 
first  thing  aimed  at  in  all  schools.  We  take  the  little  child, 
who  knows  not  how  to  read  or  write,  and  we  wish,  when  he  has 
passed  through  the  three  grades  of  schools,  Primary,  Grammar 
and  High,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  read  his  own  language 
easily,  and  write  it  plainly ;  that  he  shall  have  enough  of  Arith- 
metic to  be  able  to  answer  easily  all  the  questions  arising  in 
the  common  business  of  life;  enough  of  Geography,  to  know 
what  the  place  and  countries  are  of  which  he  reads  and  hears ; 
enough  of  the  History  of  his  own  land,  and  other  lands,  to  feel 
at  home  in  the  books  which  speak  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Spain ;  and  to  be  acquainted  with 

the  names  and  deeds  of  the  founders  and  fathers  of  his  own 
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country.  In  the  High  School  we  take  him  further,  and  give 
him  an  introduction  to  Latin  and  Greek,  to  French  and  other 
modern  languages ;  to  Algebra  and  Geometry ;  to  Astronomy, 
Anatomy,  Chemistry;  to  Physical  Geography  and  English 
Literature.  Furnished  with  these  treasures  of  knowledge,  as 
with  precious  seeds,  the  mind  of  the  young  may  be  expected  to 
go  further  by  its  own  impulse  and  desire,  and  continue  to  add 
to  its  attainments  through  all  the  years  of  life. 

The  old  idea  of  education  was  that  too  much  knowledge 
could  not  be  imparted,  and  the  object  was  to  pack  and  crowd  it 
into  the  intellect  without  stint  or  limit.  The  means  used  for 
this  were  hope  and  fear  —  fear  of  punishment,  and  hope  of 
reward  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  rank  and  praise.  But,  happily, 
this  system  is  giving  way.  We  see  that  there  may  be  too  much 
knowledge  communicated  to  the  mind,  as  there  may  be  too 
much  food  given  to  the  body.  Mental  cramming,  like  bodily, 
produces  indigestion  and  disease.  Moreover,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  most  efficient  means  of  causing  knowledge  to 
be  received,  is  to  make  it  palatable  and  attractive.  God  has 
put  into  the  mind  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  just  as  He  has  put 
into  the  body  an  appetite  for  food.  He  has  made  children 
curious,  and  curiosity  is  simply  intellectual  hunger.  By  our 
system  of  cramming,  we  destroy  this  natural  appetite,  and 
produce  a  state  of  mental  dyspepsia,  which  makes  it  at  last 
impossible  for  any  food  to  be  relished  or  digested. 

Judicious  teachers  and  school  committees  are,  therefore,  now 
convinced,  that  only  so  much  knowledge  ought  to  be  communi- 
cated as  can  be  understood  and  taken  into  the  circulation. 
A  little  knowledge,  well  comprehended  and  easily  used,  is 
better  than  a  memory  weighed  down  with  a  mass  of  words, 
rules  and  lists  of  names,  learned  by  rote,  and  repeated  as  a 
parrot  repeats  its  lesson. 

II.  More  training  is  what  we  need.  The  old  system  spent  all 
the  school  years  in  teaching  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  namely, 
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the  memory  of  woeds.  Now  we  wish  the  memory  to  be  culti- 
vated and  disciplined  like  the  other  faculties.  Children  ought 
to  be  drilled  in  committing  to  memory  and  shown  how  to  do  it, 
till  they  can  at  any  time  learn  in  this  way  what  is  necessary  to 
remember.  They  should  be  taught  not  only  how  to  remember 
but  how  to  recollect,  how  to  recall  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  and  so  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge. 

Next  to  memory  of  words  comes  a  careful  training  of  the 
perceptive  faculties ;  indeed,  the  latter  ought  often  to  come  first 
and  lead  the  way  in  education.  In  the  method  of  Nature  the 
knowledge  of  things  precedes  that  of  words.  The  perceptive 
powers  are  those  which  are  first  developed  in  the  child,  and 
they  need  systematic  and  careful  discipline.  It  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  chance.  The  faculties  which  distinguish  form, 
color,  weight,  distance,  have  been  left  wholly  untrained;  but 
under  a  proper  method  children  may  be  taught  to  tell  by  the 
eye  the  length  of  a  room,  the  height  of  a  house,  the  width  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  —  to  tell  by  the  hand  the  weight,  within  an  ounce, 
of  a  piece  of  meat  —  to  distinguish  every  shade  of  color  and 
give  each  its  right  name.  This  can  be  taught  to  very  little 
children  —  children  too  young  to  begin  to  read  or  write. 

Then  comes  the  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  which 
compare,  deduce,  systematize.  Such  books  as  the  Rollo  series 
show  how  easily  this  mental  culture  is  given.  But  the  true 
teacher  will  make  the  scholars  give  their  reasons  for  what  they 
say,  and  define  clearly  to  themselves  their  meaning.  In  all 
their  studies  he  will  endeavor  to  teach  them  to  ilibik.  What  he 
does  thus  will  not  make  any  great  show  on  the  examinations, 
but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  thing  taught  in  the  school.  A 
half  hour  spent  with  the  scholars  in  making  them  explain  them- 
selves, in  showing  them  where  their  ideas  are  misty,  where 
their  reasons  are  weak,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  greater 
clearness  and  precision,  will  probably  be  not  only  the  pleasant- 
est  but  the  most  useful  part  of  their  day. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to  have  sooner  placed  the  train- 
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ing  of  the  powers  of  expression  ;  were  it  not  that  thinking  and 
the  expression  of  thought  seem  to  go  together.  All  through 
the  years  of  school-life,  children  should  be  taught  all  that  goes 
to  accurate  facile  expression  —  namely,  distinct  enunciation, 
perfect  articulation,  correct  pronunciation  —  then,  precision  in 
the  use  of  words,  choice  between  synonymes,  variety  of  style, 
manner  and  expression.  The  habit  of  often  analyzing  the 
sounds  of  words  is  most  useful  for  correct  utterance.  Lessons 
in  this  analysis  should  be  frequently  given  in  all  the  schools ; 
and  such  lessons  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  break  up 
bad  habits  of  speech. 

Such  kind  of  training  leads  to  good  reading  and  speaking  — 
and  these  are  among  the  most  important  things  to  be  learned  in 
school.  If  part  of  the  time  spent  in  schools  on  English  and 
Latin  Grammar  were  occupied  in  the  analysis  of  the  sentences, 
so  as  to  see  the  force  and  range  of  the  English  language; 
and  part  in  careful  practice,  by  a  class,  in  reading  or  speaking 
single  sentences  —  such  reading  to  be  carefully  criticised  —  it 
would  possibly  be  an  improvement.  A  large  portion  of  our 
English  Grammars  are  useless  for  the  only  true  end  of  gram- 
mar —  viz :  To  teach  "  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  cor- 
rectly." What  good  can  it  do  a  child  to  learn  that  when  he 
says  "  I  might  go  to  town,"  he  has  used  the  imperfect  tense  of 
the  potential  mood ;  but  that  when  he  says  "  If  I  go  to  town," 
he  is  using  the  present  subjunctive  ?  "Will  he  speak  more 
accurately  for  knowing  that  fact?  Will  he  stop  to  think 
whether  he  ought  to  use  the  perfect  or  pluperfect  potential 
before  he  speaks  ?  To  speak  good  English  is  not  taught  in  this 
way  —  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  our  schools 
would  be  improved  if  more  time  was  given  to  language  and  less 
to  the  mere  formalities  of  grammar. 

III.  The  highest  and  most  important  part  of  education  is 
development,  or  the  unfolding  of  the  character.  All  of  life 
indeed,  ought  to  be   devoted  to  this  work  of  unfolding    the 
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faculties  and  powers  which  the  Creator  has  placed  in  the  human 
soul.  All  that  the  school  can  do,  is  to  aid  in  the  intellectual, 
affectionate  and  moral  development  of  the  child.  The  char- 
acter of  the  teacher  will  aid  greatly  in  this.  The  school-room 
will  take  the  tone  of  the  teacher's  temper  and  spirit.  The 
children  will  insensibly  imbibe  something  of  the  teacher's 
disposition,  and  will  copy  it,  without  meaning  to  copy. 

The  laws  of  the  State  direct  that  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morality  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Nothing  can 
be  so  important  as  this.  While  the  laws  forbid  all  sectarian 
teaching,  and  jealously  watch  the  freedom  of  conscience  belong- 
ing to  each  child,  they  direct  that  "  all  instructors  of  youth  shall 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  the  principles  of  piety, 
justice,  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country,  humanity,  sobriety, 
chastity,  industry,  temperance,"  etc.  No  religious  books  should 
be  imposed  on  the  children,  to  which  the  scholars  and  their 
parents  conscientiously  object;  but  the  teachers  should  always 
be  careful  to  inculcate,  by  precept  and  example,  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  for  these  are  the  security  of  states  and 
nations. 

We  have  added,  this  last  year  a  new  school-house  to  our  list. 
It  is  on  the  Shawmut  avenue  and  near  the  town  of  Dedham. 
The  land  on  which  this  building  was  erected,  was  liberally 
given  by  Mr.  Eliphalet  Stone,  of  Dedham,  for  the  use  of  the 
town.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  statement,  that, 
contrary  to  the  usual  habit  of  building  committees,  Messrs. 
Smalley  and  Banfield  have  spent  some  three  hundred  dollars 
less  on  the  building  and  furniture  than  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  Town. 

Our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  in  their  usual 
condition,  except  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has 
somewhat  diminished ;  a  result  to  be  attributed  to  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  war. 

The  term  of  Messrs.   Laurie,  Gordon  and  Kemp  having  ex- 
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pired  this  year,  the  Town  will,  at  its  next  meeting,  be  obliged 
to  elect  their  successors,  and  also  two  other  members  to  fill 
the  places  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Moses  and  E.  C.  Banfield,  who  have 
resigned  during  the  year.  The  place  of  Mr.  Moses  has  been 
temporarily  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Forbush,  who 
has  filled  his  place  with  much  acceptance.  Mr.  Banfield's 
resignation  was  so  recent  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  to  choose 
another  before  the  Town  meeting. 

The  troubles  in  one  of  our  schools,  alluded  to  in  the  last 
report,  have  almost  wholly  subsided.  The  excellent  teacher  of 
that  school  has  had  many  embarrasments  from  the  bad  spirit 
introduced  among  the  children  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
some,  though  we  suppose  a  very  few,  among  the  residents  of 
that  section.  It  almost  seemed,  at  one  time,  as  if  there  was  a 
disposition  to  encourage  insubordination  in  the  school  in  order 
to  carry  a  point.  We  trust  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
those  who  may  have  been  indiscreet  have  changed  a  course 
which  can  only  tend  to  injure  themselves  in  the  persons  of  their 
children.  But  after  a  storm  is  over,  there  remains  for  some 
time  a  ground  swell  on  the  surface.  Your  Committee  can  only 
repeat  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  course  pursued  by  the 
teacher  of  this  School  under  very  trying  circumstances;  and 
have  no  doubt,  that  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  parents 
and  neighbors,  she  will  make  of  this  school  all  that  they 
desire. 

The  expenditures  during  the  last  year  have  been  sixteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  seventeen  cents. 
The  appropriation  which  we  ask  of  the  Town  during  the  coming 
year,  is  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  This  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  salaries  at  their  present  rate,  which  is  by 
no  means  more  than  the  expenses  of  living  make  necessary. 
The  Town  last  year  made  an  appropriation  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  and  two  thousand  dollars  additional,  making  six- 
teen thousand  dollars  in  all.  But  we  have  now  another  school 
to  support,  and  the  first  quarter's  salary  of  the  last  year  was 
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paid  at  the  former  lower  rates,  so  that  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  will  be  necessary  for  the  present  year  to  pay  the 
teachers  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Town  at  its  last  meeting. 

Several  of  our  School-houses  need  painting,  and  as  this  will 
be  a  piece  of  economy,  we  advise  the  Town  to  make  a  special 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  Truant  law,  the  Town  is  authorized  to  punish  truants 
by  temporary  imprisonment ;  and  where  this  has  been  tried,  it 
has  been  found  highly  successful.  The  number  of  truants  in  this 
Town  is  already  large  and  is  increasing.  But  this  Town  has 
no  place  of  detention;  not  even  an  Almshouse.  We  recom- 
mend this  fact  to  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens  —  and 
we  also  repeat  our  hope  that  before  long,  the  Town  of  West 
Roxbury  will  have  a  High  School  building  suitable  to  its 
wants. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  allusion 
to  the  sudden  and  deplored  death,  during  the  past  year,  of  one 
of  their  associates,  Marcus  T.  Robinson,  M.  D.  Dr.  Robinson 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  and  laborious  member  of 
this  Committee;  and  the  Town  owes  to  him  much  for  his 
faithful  and  constant  service.  Your  Committee  will  often  miss 
his  valuable  aid  in  their  work;  as  he  will  be  missed  in  the 
many  other  departments  of  public  service  in  which  he  found 
time,  amid  the  labors  of  an  engrossing  profession,  to  lend  his 
thought  and  time. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  FREEMAN  CLARKE,   Chairman. 
D.  S.   SM ALLEY,   Secretary. 
THOMAS  LAURIE, 
A.  J.  GORDON, 
NATHL.  P.  KEMP, 
T.  B.  FORBUSH, 
LUTHER  L.  WHITE, 
JAMES  P.  WALKER. 

West  Roxbury,  March  1st,  1865. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  NEW  PRIMARY 
SCHOOL   HOUSE,  SHAWMUT  AVENUE. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  West  Roxbury : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  Primary  School  House  on  Shawmut  avenue,  near  Dedham 
Town  line,  submit  the  following  report. 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  upon  the  most  favorable  location  for  the 
new  building,  but  we  finally  determined  to  accept  a  lot  on  Shawmut 
avenue,  containing  about  ten  thousand  square  feet,  the  generous  gift  to 
the  Town  of  Eliphalet  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Dedham. 

A  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  James  W.  Wason  to  erect  the  build- 
ing and  fences  and  to  perform  the  necessary  grading  for  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  The  building  has  been  completed  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next  School  term.  The  fence  is 
not  completed. 

There  remains  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Wason  upon  completing  the 
fence,  for  extra  work  occasioned  by  changes  directed  by  us,  the  sum 
of  Fifty  Dollars  beyond  the  contract  price. 

There  was  paid  to  James  Simpson,  for  drawing  the  plan  and  speci- 
fications, the  sum  of  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  Cornelius  Clapp,  for  a  stove 
and  putting  up  the  same,  Fifty-five  Dollars  and  Fifty-seven  Cents. 

Incidental  expenses  of  furnishing  the  room  will  not  exceed  Twenty 
Dollars. 

The  account  will  therefore  stand  as  follows  : — 

Amount  of  appropriation  by  the  Town $2500  00 

Amount  paid  on  contract, $'2000  00 

"         "     for  extra  work, 50  00 

"         "     for  stove  and  setting  up,     ....  55  57 

"         "     for  plan  and  specifications,  ...  15  00 

"         "     for  desk  and  chairs, 47  50 

"         "     for  examining  title  and  drawing  deed,  12  00 

"         "     for  incidental  expenses,      ....  20  00 

2200  07 

Balance  of  appropriation  unexpended,  ....      $299  93 

Very  respectfullv, 

D.  S.  SM ALLEY, 

E.  C.  BANFIELD, 

Building  Committee. 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  summary  of  attendance  for  school  year  1864-5 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  names   of  schools,   their  teachers' 
salaries  per  annum,  and  the  Local  Committees  : — 

TABLE  II. 

ELIOT    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
Thomas  Street. 


Teachers.  Salaries. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Principal  .  .  .  $2,000 
George  H.  Whittemore,  Assistant,  900 
Mary  F.  Lathrop,  "  525 


Local  Committee. 

J.  F.  Clarke. 
A.  J.  Gordon. 
Thos.  Laurie. 


GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS 

Central, — Burroughs  Street.. 


Teachers. 

Salaries. 

Local  Committee. 

Levi  Dodge,  Principal, 

.     $1,550     . 

.     .     L.  L.  White. 

Rebecca  Drake,  Assistant, 

475     . 

.     .     N.  P.  Kemp. 

Caroline  F.  Atherton,  "   .     . 

435     .     . 

A.  J.  Gordon 

Sarah  E.  Mullett,          "   .     . 

400     .     . 

Hillside, — Hillside  Avenue. 


650     .     , 

,     .     D.  S.  Smalley. 

475     .     , 

,     .     J.  P.  Walker. 

435     . 

.     .     J.  F.  Clarke. 

400     .     . 

Caroline  W.  Carter,  Principal, 
Amanda  E.  Taft,  Assistant, 
Sarah  E.  Colburn, 
Caroline  Blackburn,    " 


Mount  Vernon  Street. 

Abner  J.  Nutter,  Principal,  1,350     .     .     .     Thos.  Laurie. 

Harriet  B.  Luther,  Assistant,  450     ...     J.  P.  Walker. 


Florence  Street. 


M.  A.  Matthews,  Principal, 
Elma  Stone,  Assistant, 


600      . 

.     .     T.  B.  Forbush 

375      .      . 

,     .     D.  S.  Smalley. 

N.  P.  Kemp. 
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PRIMARY     SCHOOLS 
No.  1. — Greene  Street. 

Teachers.  Salaries.  Local  Committee. 

Ellen  M.  Holbrook,       ....     $375     .     .     .     .  L.  L.  White. 

No   2. — Shawmut  Avenue. 
Sarah  J.  Jordan, $375     .      .      .     .  N.  P.  Kemp. 

No.  3. — Child  Street. 
Mary  E.  Goldsmith,    ....      $375     .     .     .     .     D.  S.  Smalley. 

No.  4. — Canterbury  Street. 
C.  Mary  Biooman,      ....     $375     .     .      .      .    A.  J.  Gordon. 

No.  5. — Popear  Street. 
Alma  Richards, $375     .     .      .     .     T.  B.  Forbush. 

No.  6. — Spring  Street. 
Mary  E.  Wallace,         ....     $375     .... 

No.  7. — Eliot  Street. 
Lizzie  J.  Banfield,       ....     $375     ....      J.  P.  Walker. 

No.  8. — Baker  Street. 
Josephine  Hewins,      ....     $375     ....     Thos.  Laurie. 

No.  9. — Childs  Street. 
Emily  H.  Maxwell,     .     .      .     .     $375     .     .      .     .     D.S.  Smalley. 

No.  10. — Shawmut  Avenue. 
Fannie  C.  Kemp, $375     ....     N.  P.  Kemp. 

No.  11. — Green  Street. 
Anna  M.  Call $375     ....      J.  F.  Clarke. 
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TAJSILE    III. 

SCHOOL     COMMITTEE. 

1864-5. 

THOMAS  LAURIE,  » 

A.  J.   GORDON,  > Term  ending  in  1865. 

NATHANIEL  P.  KEMP,  ) 

EVERETT  C.  BANFIELD,  (resigned.)  > 

DAN.   S    SMALLEY,  \     .     .  Term  ending  in  1866. 

T.  B.  FOPBUSH,  (substitute.)      j 

LUTHER  L.  WHITE,  \ 

J.P.WALKER,  V Term  ending  in  1867. 

JAS.  F.  CLARKE,        J 


JaHs*FPEEMAN  CLARKE, Chairman. 

DAN.  S.  SMALLEY,       .     . Secretary, 


